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Difterentiated Use of Staft in a Public Agency 


CATHERINE M. MANNING 


RECURRING question in the past few 

years has been—“ Can case work be 
practiced in a public relief agency?” The 
setting with all its limitations—its statutory 
restrictions, its tremendous volume of work, 
its unselective intake, its authority, its in- 
flexibility—might very well rule out case 
work. However, as public agencies fumbled 
along, authorities watching from the side- 
lines agreed that some kind of a “ helping ” 
process was going on. Grocery orders and 
rent vouchers were pretty important and 
helpful for more than their mere face value 
to the families of the unemployed. Some- 
times a man was thereby relieved of enough 
anxiety to go out and look for work. He 
could really make an effort when he knew his 
family was eating. It was reassuring, also, 
for him to know that the worker could 
arrange free medical care for his wife, that 
the worker was just as concerned as he was 
about arranging for Mary to go to nursery 
school, that the agency did not regard him 
as a failure because he was out of work in a 
period when people the nation over were 
losing their jobs. This man and many like 
him were being assisted in meeting some of 
their personal, social, and economic needs. 


Gradually the more progressive public 
agencies changed from a voucher to a cash 
system of relief because of the belief that the 
unemployed should not be deprived of the 
opportunity to manage their household funds 
simply because they had no opportunity to 
earn money. The loss of a pay check could 
be partially compensated by supplying a re- 
lief check which the individual might appor- 


tion and spend as competently as he had 
spent his earnings. 

As we gained experience in public as- 
sistance, we were able to articulate our 
purposes to be these: discovering the indi- 
vidual’s concept of his need, how he might 
meet it, what he could do about it, what he 
saw as limiting factors, what we saw as his 
limitations and ours, and what strengths 
were inherent within him and within the 
agency to effect change for the better. As 
we and social workers on the periphery of 
the public agency evaluated these purposes it 
was recognized that these were the common 
basic purposes of the case work method it- 
self. We were, in some situations, “ doing 
different things for and with different people 
by co-operating with them to achieve at one 
and the same time their own and society’s 
betterment.” 2 This then was possible in 
spite of the limitations inherent in our setting. 


Some of us began to think that perhaps 
Fern Lowry had a point when she said that 
maintaining that the use of case work is 
dependent on setting is like assuming a 
surgeon could utilize his skill only if he had 
the complete equipment of a modern operat- 
ing room.” Some of the more courageous 
professional workers decided to forego the 
modern operating room, so to speak, and 
left the protected environment of the private 
agency to try out their skills in the public 
welfare setting. They found not only that 


*Mary E. Richmond: The Long View. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1930, p. 374. 


*Fern Lowry: “Objectives in Social Case 
Work,” Tue Famiry, December, 1937, p. 264. 
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they could use their case work knowledge in 
their direct relationships with clients, but 
also that what they had learned about human 
behavior and motivations could be related to 
the whole structure in which they were 
operating. 

The professional worker in public assist- 
ance with a case load of sixty cases does 
not do intensive treatment, nor does she 
offer all the simpler case work services for 
all her cases at the same time. She is selec- 
tive and chooses at any given time a few 
cases in which she sees an opportunity for 
movement and effective change. 


Mr. M had had very little work, except WPA, 
since 1929. He was an alien and fairly sure that 
no work was available for him. The worker had 
several interviews with him over a three- or four- 
month period. She learned a good deal about the 
skills he had acquired in the thirteen years when 
he had worked steadily. She learned something 
about his fears. She made some concrete sugges- 
tions about things he could do to find employment. 
She realized the threat to him when his son secured 
work and won approval from Mrs. M when Mr. M, 
himself, received only disapproval for his so-called 
“ laziness.” 

Finally, after a careful evaluation of the re- 
corded interviews, worker and supervisor decided 
that Mr. M might be motivated to some positive 
action if a time limit were set on the relief. A 
careful explanation would have to be made to 
Mr. M as to why relief could not be extended to 
him indefinitely unless he took more active steps 
toward securing work. The worker followed 
through on this, asking specifically that Mr. M 
report to the U. S. Employment Service on a cer- 
tain date. Mr. M reported and was immediately 
placed in a full-time job in a foundry. Mrs. M 
reported the employment and told the worker no 
more relief would be needed. The worker antici- 
pated that some difficulties might arise since the 
resumption of employment would mean a real 
adjustment for Mr. M. 

Mrs. M welcomed the worker’s offer to call at 
the home again, even though relief had been 
terminated. She related that Mr. M had found the 
work very tiring the first week or so but was 
becoming more used to it. He was giving Mrs. M 
no actual money—when they got the relief check, 
she handled it! Mr. M was drinking and gambling 
somé too. Of course he was paying the rent, buy- 
ing the groceries, and meeting the other bills, even 
though Mrs. M had no money in her hands. Teddy 
would give her some money though, so she’d have 
that for the little incidentals. She feared, however, 
that Ted was doing a little gambling, too. The 
worker asked whether she saw how we might be of 
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assistance in this? No, probably not, except she 
thought we did appreciate the fact that “the hus- 
band’s getting a job doesn’t solve all your prob- 
lems.” She thought things would be all right, but 
if she had trouble with Mr. M about money later, 
she could “come to talk with us even if she can’t 
have relief.” The worker assured her that she 
could come. We could either help her or refer her 
to another agency where she could talk over her 
aifficulties. 


I believe in this situation case work service 
was offered to Mr. M in learning to know 
him well enough to help him move toward 
change; to Mrs. M, in anticipating and ac- 
cepting some of her anxiety around relating 
herself to Mr. M in his renewed position as 
economic head of the household ; and to Ted, 
in securing some specialized training which 
led him to a satisfying job despite his rather 
limited intelligence and his frustration over 
his father’s inability to support the family. I 
think these might be described as case work 
services whether rendered in a public or a 
private family agency and that it was the 
worker’s knowledge and integration of case 
work practice rather than agency setting that 
conditioned the results. 

The point I have attempted to illustrate is 
that case work is case work no matter where 
it is done. You will agree then, perhaps, 
that the well-equipped case worker in the 
public agency actually offers concrete case 
work services to as many of her clients as 
she can reach at a given time. What hap- 
pens to the families who are carried by 
workers who do not have professional train- 
ing? It is my belief that indirectly the 
professional worker reaches this group in a 
variety of ways. 

Our agency attempts to place some of its 
most competent workers in the intake divi- 
sion, believing that at this first meeting of 
worker and applicant it is extremely im- 
portant that the client’s situation and his 
capacity to use help be skilfully evaluated— 
that he be sensitively helped to clarify his 
own resources, as much initiative as possible 
being left with him. The intake interviewer 
is responsible for only two to four applicants 
per day so that she has a reasonable amount 
of time to spend with each applicant and suf- 
ficient time to record, quite fully, the facts 
and the implications in each application. She 
frequently has more than one interview with 
the applicant, with relatives, and with other 
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sources before the application is finally 
accepted, withdrawn, or rejected. Relief may 
be given during the application process if 
need is emergent. In most instances eligi- 
bility for relief and/or service is tentatively 
established before the case goes on to the 
field worker for follow-up in the home. 

We recently studied our intake for the 
month of February, 1942. This revealed 
that in the majority of cases there is a good 
balance between factual and social informa- 
tion. We were interested also to find that 
the workers whose standards of case work 
performance were highest were also highest 
in their administrative performance. This 
was particularly interesting since we often 
hear it said, “ She is a good case worker, but 
she isn’t so good on organization,” or vice 
versa. Through this careful intake process 
we identify a number of families whose chief 
problem is economic. This relief need is 
temporary ; the family appears to be a fairly 
normal, self-contained group, whose chief 
difficulty is lack of income. This case may 
be handled in an acceptable manner by a 
worker who, although not professionally 
trained, has developed a philosophy of case 
work and some understanding of human be- 
havior through supervision, in-service train- 
ing, and experience. Such a worker is able 
to give simple case work services. She has 
respect for the integrity of the human being 
she is helping ; she has some conviction about 
the individual’s dignity, his right and his 
capacity to handle his own home, and an 
interest in helping him to use some of the 
tangible resources within the agency and 
community to improve his situation. 

On the other hand, this same worker may 
find herself handling other cases in which 
behavior develops that she does not under- 
stand: unusual relief demands may develop, 
the deeper significance of which she does not 
catch ; marital problems may be revealed, the 
wife or husband attempting to draw her into 
the situation when she is not at all clear 
about what may be involved. 


Mrs. S, with three small children and a deserting 
husband, tells the worker that she is thinking seri- 
ously of going to work on an assembly-line night 
shift in a factory. She thinks Paul, age 12, can 
look after the baby and the eight-year-old sister. 
Mrs. S seems to have made up her mind. The 
worker is not sure how she can be most effective 
here. 
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A cautious worker will discuss such a 
problem with her supervisor, who, out of her 
richer case work background, may be able to 
make some tangible suggestions as to how to 
help the client think through a little further 
what going to work will involve for her— 
some of the alternatives that might be con- 
sidered, resources for the care of the chil- 
dren, and so on. 


Frequently also worker and supervisor use 
special committees set up within the agency 
for consultation purposes. One committee 
may be composed of two or three workers 
and a supervisor who have specialized 
knowledge of children’s problems; another 
committee may be composed of the consult- 
ing staff psychiatrist and a worker who has 
had some specialized psychiatric training. 
This worker will help the less trained worker 
to prepare her material for presentation and 
take part in the discussion, and assist her in 
writing up the substance of the psychiatrist’s 
recommendations and evaluation. Usually 
the supervisor is also present at the discus- 
sion so that she will be able to help the 
worker with further developments in the 
case. Another type of committee, composed 
of professional workers and a supervisor, 
functions as a general treatment committee. 
To this a worker may bring for discussion 
any situation presenting problems she does 
not understand too well and concerning 
which she wants clarification and treatment 
suggestions. It may develop that another 
worker would be better equipped to handle 
this particular situation or, in some in- 
stances, referral to another agency is clearly 
indicated. 


During the past year Mrs. C and her 18-year-old 
son, Philip, made application to the agency because 
of Mr. C’s illness. It was learned from the hospital 
that Mr. C had been acutely ill and, although no 
definite diagnosis was made, hypertension, ab- 
dominal pain, and severe headaches were observed. 
He was considered totally disabled. It also de- 
veloped that Philip had active minimal tubercu- 
losis of the lungs. Although his general condition 
was considered satisfactory, the tuberculosis sana- 
torium was recommending continued treatment 
with modified rest at home. 

Mr. C came to this country from Albania and 
for several years had conducted a fairly successful 
restaurant business. Unfortunately, during two 
years of failing health he had lost his business. 
However, he continued to own his home and, at the 
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time of application, was trying to run a small diner 
connected with his house. Early contacts with the 
family indicated that Mr. C had mixed feelings 
about accepting relief. Some of his anxiety he was 
able to express to a worker who was able to speak 
his native language. 

The agency gave some assistance supplementary 
to a small sick benefit which Mr. C was receiving. 
For a while Mr. C secured a friend to operate the 
diner with the understanding that the profits would 
be shared. However, this did not work out and 
after a few months we found the diner being 
operated by Mrs. C, her sister-in-law, and Philip. 
By this time the income was just about sufficient 
to cover the family’s budget, according to agency 
standards. However, the worker was very con- 
cerned about Philip’s health because it was impos- 
sible for him to secure enough rest while he was 
attempting to go to school and work in the diner 
at the same time. She also recognized the fact 
that Mr. C was dissatisfied with clinic care and 
was wanting to use some of his sick benefit for 
providing medical treatment. 

The worker and the supervisor arranged for a 
full discussion of the case in the treatment com- 
mittee and it was the feeling of the group that this 
family showed some capacity to use the services 
of the private agency. Following this discussion 
the worker talked with Mr. C about the withdrawal 
of the public agency from the situation because of 
the family’s ineligibility for further relief and 
introduced the possibility of service from the pri- 
vate agency. Mr. C appeared interested. Later, 
referral was discussed with a representative of the 
private agency and it was agreed that a worker 
from that agency would call at the home after our 
worker had had an opportunity to tell Mr. C that 
he might expect such a visit. 


In this situation it seems quite clearly 
indicated that there is a need and a will- 
ingness on the part of the client to use the 
services of the private agency. 

In other situations, which the worker dis- 
cusses with the supervisor or in a committee, 
the consensus of opinion may be that the 
worker is handling the case as effectively as 
possible, but that the situation is inoperable, 
the client perhaps not being ready or able to 
use the service which may be available. Sta- 
tistics on the use of committees of this kind 
interestingly enough show that the profes- 
sional, worker makes as frequent use of the 
service as the worker without training. The 
professional worker is probably more secure 
in her use of consultation than the less 
trained worker, who is apt to be threatened 
by her own lack of technical equipment. 


However, after the partially trained worker 
gains experience in sharing her activity and 
thinking with the group, she finds it a learn- 
ing experience which adds to her security. 

In-service training, which is a continuous 
program within the agency, is designed to 
help the less well-equipped worker to de- 
velop some understanding of the case work 
method and affords the trained worker an 
opportunity to teach and share as well as to 
learn. This obligation on the part of the 
professionally trained social worker to teach 
and to share is pointed up by Bertha 
Reynolds: “ The relatively small number of 
professionally educated workers may be- 
come an upper caste, separated from the 
majority by every possible barrier, or they 
may become a leaven of great value. . . 
The worker without graduate education will 
only be led to want it if contact with those 
who have it gives some demonstration of its 
value.” * 

I know of no public agency that is fortu- 
nate enough to have a staff composed entirely 
of school graduates, but a modest case work 
program can be developed and strengthened 
if every division of the agency has trained 
supervisors and some trained workers. 


We knew Lucille B first in 1934. She had lost 
her position at the A Company and her mother 
described her as a quiet, retiring girl, although 
before her father’s death and before she lost this 
position she was gay and had many friends and 
used to enjoy society. The shock of losing her 
position during her father’s illness, Mrs. B said, 
left a permanent impression upon Lucille and she 
had become melancholy and shrank from meeting 
people. She never went out except with her 
mother or with one of her married sisters. She felt 
her lack of clothes very strongly. She had no boy 
friend and felt that life was entirely passing her 
by. Mrs. B said, however, that at present Lucille 
was interested only in the fact that she had work 
and was not interested in going out. She thought 
that perhaps if she worked and they paid some of 
their expenses and back bills, Lucille would grad- 
ually feel she could take an interest in more social 
affairs. In 1932 Lucille had had a sunstroke. This 
weakened her and she had never fully recovered. 
At present she was working in a box factory and 
had her hands in glue and had the smell of glue 
about her which was most disagreeable. Mrs. B 
said that, although this work was not the kind that 


* Bertha C. Reynolds: Learning and Teaching in 
the Practice of Social Work. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, New York, 1942, p. 90. 
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she had been used to, still Lucille was very anxious 
to work and, unless her health broke down further, 
they would be independent. 

Some relief was given at this time, but for the 
most part Lucille managed to support herself and 
her mother so that we had very little contact with 
the family between 1934 and 1941. In 1941 Lucille 
called the intake supervisor and asked if we would 
send someone to the home. She had had a 
“nervous breakdown, was not working, and had a 
panic feeling about everything.” Her mother, now 
72, had a serious heart condition and was unable to 
come to the office. 


It was reassuring indeed to know that a 
competent professional worker was available 
for assignment to this case. 

On the same day the intake supervisor 
had to arrange for an intake interview to be 
taken in the home of an elderly woman 
whose financial resources were exhausted 
and for whom nursing-home care would 
have to be arranged. This second case she 
could assign to any experienced, sensitive 
worker and feel reasonably sure that between 
worker and supervisor this applicant would 
receive adequate attention and care. Here, 
provision for physical attention and financial 
care plus sympathetic understanding were 
needed. In contrast, in the case of Lucille it 
was very important for the worker to have 
professional preparation for working with 
mentally ill people, knowledge of treatment 
facilities, and understanding of patients’ atti- 
tudes about psychiatric resources. 


You will see, then, that during the pre- 
war period the well-equipped case worker in 
the public agency was offering very real case 
work services; that the quality and quantity 
-of her contribution depended on her place- 
ment in key spots in the agency, the se- 
lectivity of cases assigned to her, and her 
contribution to the learning process of the 
rest of the staff, either from her position as 
co-worker, consultant, or supervisor. You 
will see, too, that many untrained workers 
learned to adapt the case work method in 
simple ways, such as increased awareness of 
what the client was trying to say, better 
understanding of his potentialities, enriched 
knowledge of resources within the client’s 
environment on which he might draw, and 
growing appreciation for the real meaning of 
client participation. Frequently, this worker 
became interested in professional training for 
herself and made use of the opportunity of 
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educational leave partially financed by the 
agency. When she returned from educa- 
tional leave she usually felt that she had 
learned a lot about herself and her own atti- 
tudes as they affected her relationships with 
clients, her use of supervision, and her par- 
ticipation in the group. We noticed, too, 
that supervisors who supervise both trained 
and untrained workers have observed that 
the better trained case worker is able to 
focus not only on the person being helped 
but also on herself, the helping person. It is 
often easier for her to acknowledge or recog- 
nize her lack of objectivity in a given case, 
defensiveness in another, over-identification 
in a third, her need to dominate in a fourth, 
and as she recognizes such a tendency and 
verbalizes it she frequently becomes able to 
handle it. 

Now, in the war period, the complexion 
of the public agency case load changes. The 
problem of unemployment practically dis- 
appears and the reasons for needing public 
assistance become increasingly complicated 
ones, rooted in physical, psychosomatic, or 
other emotional disturbances, problems of 
old age and social or mental deterioration. 
Many of these cases may not be treatable; 
many others are, but will require unusual 
skill and understanding on the part of the 
worker. Some may be referred to private 
family and children’s agencies but these 
sources are quickly taxed and a large group 
will remain with governmental agencies. 
Will these agencies see the economy of en- 
gaging staff of quality to work with these 
families where rehabilitation cannot be 
achieved simply through a relief check or a 
job, or simple case work services? 

With the war has come also an expansion 
of the whole concept of public welfare. 
Draft boards look to us to investigate claims 
for deferment on the grounds of dependency. 
The Commissioner of Public Welfare in 
New York State conceives this to be a rea- 
sonable function of the public agency. We 
realize immediately that this job will call for 
one of our most skilled workers if she is to 
be of real assistance to the selectee and to 
the community in helping the selectee to sort 
out his reasons for wishing deferment and to 
present his claim to the draft board in an 
objective way. 

In recent months the New York State 
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Mental Hygiene Committee asked agencies 
to co-operate in abstracting their records for 
draft board psychiatrists. In our community 
at least fifty per cent of the men coming up 
for examination by the psychiatrist have 
been known to social agencies. About one- 
third of our workers are giving some agency 
time and some volunteer time to this project. 
Would you not agree that a professional 
worker would be peculiarly equipped to se- 
lect out of voluminous records the material 
that might be significant for the examining 
psychiatrist, who has, by the way, only a 
few minutes to spend with each patient? 
She must also know how to condense her 
material to reduce reading time for the 
psychiatrist. 

Massachusetts and New York State have 
received a good deal of favorable comment 
about their preparations for civilian protec- 
tion in the event of enemy action. In New 
York State the local commissioners of public 
welfare have been made directors of the 
Emergency Welfare Services Division of 
the War Council, subject to the authority of 
the State War Council and the State Director 
of Emergency Welfare Services, David C. 
Adie. This involves the setting up of Emer- 
gency Welfare Centers and a whole battery 
of services to persons who may be bombed 
out of their homes. Our staff and several 
hundred volunteers are preparing to operate 
these services. Can you not see in this 
whole new area of services the contribution 
of the professional social worker in develop- 
ing the program, in administering effective 
services to the victims of a disaster, in train- 
ing the volunteers, many of whom have had 
no experience in social work of any kind? 
The professional worker realizes, however, 
that her group is far too small in number to 
reach every victim. So the challenge for 
her is that of learning how to offer leader- 
ship in the program, how to teach the volun- 
teers the basic concepts of helping distressed 
people—because it is only as she can teach 
them how to handle the large numbers that 
she will conserve her own time to work with 
those who are most troubled and whose dif- 
ficulties are most complex and resistant to 
ready solution. 

The Community Services Section of the 
War Council looks to the Public Welfare 
Department to loan professional staff to 


organize the volunteer bureaus and to set up 
consultation service for working mothers on 
daytime care. We are confident that these 
workers will adapt their social work skills 
in a significant way in these new services. 

Implicit in all the foregoing discussion is 
the sine qua non of a progressive adminis- 
strator. Unless the public welfare commis- 
sioner believes in the contribution of the 
professionally trained person, it is extremely 
difficult for the agency to grow and difficult 
to create a setting favorable for learning. If 
he has faith in the ability of the professional 
social worker it is usually because the 
workers have demonstrated this ability to 
him or because he believes that training for 
responsible practice in any profession is 
fundamental. If he believes this, he also sees 
the necessity for offering incentives to well- 
equipped workers to remain on the staff for 
reasonable periods of time. Among others 
these incentives include adequacy of relief 
standards, of supervision, of employment 
practices—including promotion and _ salary 
adjustment provisions and educational leaves, 
partially financed by the agency where neces- 
sary. As one public welfare administrator 
recently remarked, “Any administrator or 
business executive has an obligation to se- 
cure maximum returns on his expenditures. 
The public welfare official is spending the 
taxpayers’ money—not his own or his firm’s 
—and, therefore, he is doubly liable to afford 
to the relief recipient and to the total com- 
munity the most competent service that can 
be made available through the appropria- 
tions which he has at his disposal.” ¢ 

In closing, I would concur in the now 
fairly well accepted belief that case work can 
be practiced in a public agency just as in any 
other social agency. However, the coverage, 
the quality, and the continuity of case work 
services will be sharply conditioned by (1) 
the philosophy and objectives of the admin- 
istration ; (2) assistance standards; (3) pro- 
fessional equipment of staff (practitioners 
and supervisors); (4) program for staff 
development (intra and extra mural); (5) 
employment standards and practices; and 
(6) community interpretation and _ inter- 
agency relationships. 

*Commissioner Emmett R. Gauhn, lecture at 


gy College School for Social Work, August, 
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Treatment of Problems of Dependency Related to 
Permanent Physical Handicap 


MARGARET FitTzsIMMONS 


HE individual with a permanent physi- 
cal handicap carries a constant emotional 
burden. This patient shows his conflict over 
dependency sooner and his adjustment takes 
longer than that of the average ill person. 
Dependency problems are easily seen in 
blind, cardiac, or orthopedically handicapped 
patients because of the limitation the handi- 
cap imposes. Some patients are really help- 
less for a long period. Excessive depend- 
ency is seen when the neurotic personality, 
unable to bear the added strain of physical 
handicap, swings to one extreme or the 
other—helplessness or over-independence. 
The handicapped person in the clinic or 
hospital shows his needs more openly than 
he is apt to elsewhere. There is good reason 
for this. Like any other patient he comes to 
the doctor for relief of distress of some kind. 
More often than not, he is ready to depend 
on the doctor and accept him as an authority. 
The doctor has responsibility for the pa- 
tient’s body. Therefore the patient easily 
associates his doctor with a parent. Per- 
haps he has never been so completely help- 
less and dependent on anyone since he was 
an infant. Nursing care only adds to the 
release of old childhood feelings and expecta- 
tions. Many patients.can tolerate this de- 
pendency because in illness they really are 
helpless. It is even a legitimate opportunity 
to enjoy and take deep satisfaction in such 
care. When doctors and nurses really care 
about what happens to the patient, he is apt 
to respond more quickly to treatment. How- 
ever, the patient who associates doctors and 
nurses with withholding or punishing parents 
cannot so easily or quickly benefit. He can- 
not believe, he cannot trust, and he is fear- 
ful. But since the doctor’s focus is on the 
medical problem there are limitations to what 
he can give. Thus, the medical social worker 
finds herself coming into the patient’s life at 
a time when she can be readily associated in 
his mind with a parent. 
This article is based on experience in a 
general hospital in which the social worker 
carries referrals from all departments. Ob- 
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servation of such a variety of patients leads 
to certain deductions about case work with 
the handicapped. The worker must ap- 
proach this individual as she would any 
other and try to understand what kind of 
person has the disability. Instead of trying 
to think of how blind people react, for 
example, the worker must ask how this 
patient with his particular life experience 
responds to the severe limitations blindness 
puts upon him. What does blindness mean 
to him in terms of old fears, resentments, 
guilt, and his ways of protecting himself 
against anxiety? In other words, we cannot 
judge the degree of emotional readjustment 
necessary according to the degree or kind of 
disability. Our observations lead us to the 
conclusion that emotional problems accom- 
pany physical problems in all people with 
permanent physical impairment. It makes 
no difference whether the disability is con- 
genital, acquired, due to accident, disease, or 
operation. The extent to which his parents 
were strong, loving, secure individuals meas- 
ures the reserve a patient will have to meet 
the tribulations of a permanent handicap. 
The less security he had as a child the more 
dependency there is as an adult and the 
slower is his rehabilitation. 


In case work treatment one must remem- 
ber that the patient who has had an ampu- 
tation, say, and who has childhood emotional 
needs aroused by his helplessness, recovers 
with greater difficulty than the person with 
normal physical equipment. Especially in 
the early stages of adjustment to this loss he 
maintains equilibrium with great effort. It 
is understandable how he could lose hold of 
it under slight provocation. The frustration 
of having to remain different from others 
physically will always be costly to the indi- 
vidual in emotional terms, but the case 
worker may help lessen the pain. 

There are more serious cases of reaction 
to handicap and psychiatric consultation is 
indispensable in many instances. For 
example, some neurotic individuals have 
unconsciously brought on their disability by 
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neglect or accident. The meaning of the 
disability to the patient is important to know, 
since much unnecessary guilt can be relieved 
by the experienced case worker. For 
instance, illness can mean punishment to 
some individuals with neurotic anxieties. If 
they were articulate they might explain their 
feelings thus: “If I am not loved, I must 
be bad, and I expect punishment. This ill- 
ness is punishment and evidence of my bad- 
ness. It leaves me handicapped for life and 
this is a constant reminder that I am unlov- 
able.” In such a situation the natural reac- 
tion of an individual is resentment and 
anger. He may not feel safe in showing 
anger directly toward parents, but he may 
direct it toward parent substitutes. If he 
cannot even do this, because his feelings 
toward others are so hostile and dangerous, 
he may not dare to blame anyone but him- 
self. This patient is depressed, occasionally 
suicidal. Again, in self-protection, we see 
some patients unable to bear either personal 
responsibility or their anxiety over their 
relationships with others. It is not unusual 
to find a patient attributing his unhappiness 
entirely to the physical handicap and relying 
upon it as a means of arousing concern and 
getting care. 

The following case is that of a young man 
who showed an extreme reaction to his im- 
pairment, blindness. He fought against de- 
pendence and suffered physically and emo- 
tionally a great deal before he could accept 
help. We had two six-month periods of 
work with him in which he revealed himself 
to be in a painful state of conflict over bis 
inner dependencies, which came gradually 
to consciousness when blindness shut off 
his customary means of protection against 
anxiety. 

Mr. R, a 32-year-old single man, was 
referred to the social service department by 
the interne on the male surgical ward. The 
patient had had an operation for the re- 
moval of brain tumor benign, which had left 
him blind, probably for life. He had seen 
faint, light once since the operation, so he 
thought, but because of the position of the 
tumor and the patient’s failure to see after 
its removal, there was a possibility that the 
optic nerve had been cut. As the patient 
was leaving the hospital, the doctor sug- 
gested vocational training for Mr. R. The 


new social service department had just been 
opened and this was one of our first refer- 
rals. Since the worker had not been able to 
see the patient on the ward before he left, 
she found the entries on the medical chart 
of special interest. 

Excerpts from the nurses’ daily notes 
contained clues to his personality. They 
covered a hospitalization of eight weeks and 
showed the conflict between fighting against 
and giving in to his situation. “ Patient 
seems discouraged. Undecided about 
operation. Cheerful and co-operative. 

Not sleeping well. . . . Joking just 
before operation.” The notes following the 
removal of the tumor showed the tremendous 
strain he was under and how he was con- 
trolling himself in order to make a rapid and 
successful adjustment. “Says he can not 
see. . . . Wishes he could get out of here. 


. . . Hasa good deal of pain. . . . Talking 
a great deal about operation. Wishes 
people would let him alone. Takes 
fluids, no solid foods. . . . Thinks he might 


as well eat now, so he can get out. ... 
Patient seems to have changed mental condi- 
tion; acts silly and asks childish questions. 
Not sleeping well. Does more 
things for himself every day. . . . Over- 
comes handicap well. Stated he was 
going to get out of the hospital today.” 

The worker’s first interview with Mr. R 
was in the living-room of a one-family house 
where the patient was rooming. Mr. R 
walked unsteadily into the room, pulling 
against the arm of one of the family who was 
trying to lead him. The worker observed a 
medium-sized, blond, well-groomed, young 
man. His features were good, his eyes, clear 
blue, appeared normal and showed expres- 
sion. He seemed quite masculine, with more 
than a suggestion of aggressiveness in his 
bearing. His entry at once showed his re- 
sistance to help. When the worker explained 
that she had come from the hospital and that 
she wanted to do anything possible to help 
him in his new adjustment, he talked with a 
rush of words for an hour. 


Mr. R said that right now he is very confused. 
He is like a river that has gone over the bank. If 
he could only see he could do something. Bitterly, 
he then referred to his sister, who had told the 
doctor that she would be able to do something. 
He would not dream of accepting her help, since 
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he would never be able to live it down. He has a 
crazy family anyway—everyone is too independent. 
His parents, he offered abruptly, are both dead. 
Avoiding sympathy over this, he became intense 
in blaming doctors for failing him. He had known 
that he was going blind for ten years, during which 
time fear grew into panic. Twenty different doc- 
tors had failed him—eye specialists, neurologists, a 
psychiatrist, ear, nose and throat specialist, and 
one who had suggested the possibility of venereal 
disease. 

The patient had wanted to know the truth. He 
could take it and he could stand pain. He told of 
having had tuberculosis at one time, an emergency 
appendectomy, and two accidents at work, one a 
very bad burn and another one in which a foot had 
been crushed. He said that he could take hearing 
about amputation, had that been necessary, whereas 
a big, strong man would faint. Mr. R had not 
feared the operation in the hospital and it had 
disturbed him greatly to overhear the doctors say- 
ing that he was afraid, since it was not so. 

The worker was appreciative of this difficult 
experience and the effort he had put into getting 
treatment. The operation took courage. The 
patient belittled his courage, responding that some- 
thing had to be done. This uncertainty disturbs 
him more than anything else. The worker told 
Mr. R that the doctors don’t really know definitely 
whether he will see. Patient revealed some 
ambivalence about being told this when he replied, 
“Did you ever hear of encouragement? I can take 
it if I’m not going to see.” He said that he had 
been alone for so long that he had learned to take 
care of himself. He had told the doctors long 
before that they should operate. A man’s life is 
his to do as he pleases. If he wants to commit 
suicide, that is his own business. Now that the 
operation is over, “. . . if the mirrors are out, I 
just won’t see,” and he wishes the doctors would 
tell him. “ When a man is taken into court and an 
accusation made, they tell him what his position 
is.” Patient then described how he believes that 
the tumor was either a male or female. “A male 
tumor is benign and a female is malignant.” He 
thought that light on the female tumor caused it 
to spread immediately and that this type of tumor 
would have killed him. Now he knows that he 
had a male tumor. The worker showed interest in 
this idea, but explained something of the nature 
of tumor cells, assuring the patient that his was a 
benign one. 

Toward the end of the interview, the patient 
emphasized his independence by describing how he 
had obtained a college education through night 
school and correspondence courses and how he had 
gradually worked up to a collar-and-tie job. He 
called himself a combustion engineer, but his last 
three-year job before the operation was that of 
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selling coal. He was proud that some of his jobs 
had been dangerous and that he had risked his life. 


' Mr. R’s first interview clearly shows that 
outwardly he is operating on the principle 
of independence, but from his protests we 
can know that this outside appearance masks 
the inner feelings. We see that his reaction 
to the operation and the blindness is char- 
acteristic of his personality. He must adjust 
successfully alone. Since he can not trust 
anyone whom he mentions, the inference is 
that there has never been anyone in his life 
upon whom he could depend. 

The worker who had this interview with 
Mr. R continued her contacts with him for 
the following six months, which concluded 
our first period of work with him. The 
interviews averaged about once a month, not 
often enough if we were to be of real help 
to him. Mr. R was sure that he could make 
a living selling coal, so he did not apply 
for public assistance until two months after 
our referral. His customers seemed to avoid 
him, he thought, so to make ends meet he 
borrowed from friends. The worker also 
suggested to Mr. R that he go to an agency 
for the rehabilitation of the blind. He acted 
on this suggestion only after three months; 
then allowed himself to be visited by a 
teacher of Braille. He was impatient, irri- 
table, and moody. During the third lesson 
he exploded and dismissed the teacher, say- 
ing that he couldn’t eat Braille. He thought 
that he could not afford to keep a seeing-eye 
dog. He did not accept the offer to learn 
work in a factory, saying that it would be 
too dangerous and that he might lose an arm. 
Since Mr. R lived several miles from the 
hospital, the worker thought of the possi- 
bility of his getting the help of a family case 
work agency which had a district office near 
his home. He declined this referral. 

An important fact that delayed Mr. R’s 
adjustment was that the doctors actually did 
not feel sure of the prognosis. This per- 
mitted Mr. R to cling to his hope of seeing 
again. Injections were given, which, if the 
optic nerve were intact, might help restore 
his sight. The staff doctor gave the injec- 
tions in his private office, a special arrange- 
ment with the clinic to save the patient the 
long and difficult journey to the hospital. 
In the last interview the worker had with the 
patient during this period, he told her that 
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his mind would not be right until he knew 
definitely about the possibility of sight. 
There was also some discussion of his hav- 
ing to be dependent on others. He had just 
never had to do this in his life. He referred 
to the agency for the blind saying, “After 
breaking my heart to get help from them, 
they didn’t do anything anyway.” The 
worker hoped that some time in the future 
things might be straightened out so they 
could be of assistance to Mr. R. He said 
that at present he felt very strongly against 
them and didn’t want a thing from them. 

The worker who had this first contact 
with the patient was young, a recent gradu- 
ate from a school of social work. She be- 
came discouraged as time went on and Mr. 
R did not follow through the possibilities for 
his rehabilitation. She also realized that 
Mr. R was deeply disturbed and she felt 
unable to help him because of the intensity 
of his conflicts over dependence. However, 
she was a warm, accepting person, to whom 
patients quickly unburdened themselves. 
She could understand physical and emotional 
distress and keep her own equilibrium. A 
more experienced worker might have real- 
ized that the picture of independence that 
this patient presents is extreme and not the 
patient’s true self. The worker accepted the 
patient’s wish to be independent in relation 
to financial and occupational help, but she 
also went further and accepted it in relation 
to herself, making her visits fewer and 
finally terminating the contact. We can be 
sure that all people need close human con- 
tact. This man had no close contacts with 
family or with friends. When independence 
seems to loom so important, we have to 
recognize that it is hard for a person to ask 
for help. The worker was not pressed to 
continue the contact in the face of her feel- 
ings. She too needed time to grow. 

Mr. R returned to the Neurological Clinic 
five months later and saw the surgeon who 
had operated upon him. He was suffering 
from headaches, stomach trouble, constipa- 
tion, fatigue, and said he was a bunch of 
nerves. “ The upset mind is the worst of 
it.” The doctor was understanding as Mr. 
R told his troubles and suggested that he go 
to a worker in a social service department. 


A second, somewhat more experienced 
worker resumed the contact with the patient. 


She noted that Mr. R immediately brought 
up the subject of his independence. This 
time, however, he saw the necessity for 
allowing himself a degree of dependence 
upon someone. He seemed more calm and 
had some insight. The worker records as 
follows: 


Mr. R gave the impression of wanting to discuss 
his problems. He talked deliberately and thought- 
fully, though toward the end of the interview he 
became more spontaneous. We said we knew that 
one of the workers had known him and that we 
were glad that he had come back to see us. We 
asked him how he had been feeling, and he replied 
that he had had the grippe around the beginning 
of the year. He had been invited to go to his 
sister’s home for Christmas and the New Year, but 
both times he was ill. We expressed our concern 
for him and how he had managed when ill. He 
then recalled his hospitalization and with a forced 
laugh said he had been trying to get his life 
adjusted ever since. We said we knew what an 
ordeal this must have been. He then repeated the 
story of his sister’s not asking him to come to live 
with her, although she had told the doctors that 
this was the plan. He had not wanted to admit 
this to the doctors, but had tried to tell them indi- 
rectly. “They didn’t catch on.” The patient 
seemed to feel that the doctors wanted to get rid 
of him, since they asked several times if he was 
leaving. We said we were sure that they would 
want someone to take care of him. Maybe he was 
the one who was worrying about getting out. The 
patient had learned to take care of himself in the 
hospital rapidly according to the nurses. He sup- 
poses that he is one of those “tough, hard-headed 
Irishmen.” He had set the date to go as soon as 
he felt he was getting “the skids.” 


There was a pause, in which Mr. R seemed 
unable to express any of the feeling that swept 
over him as he recalled the ordeal of making the 
long trip to his furnished room. An acquaintance 
whom the patient had asked to come for him was 
delayed, but regardless of this the patient had left 
alone. He felt along the shrubs and curbs and 
finally had to ask for help. We exclaimed that 
this must have been an extremely hard thing to do. 
He said it was strange what people could do when 
there was real necessity. Now, however, he ques- 
tions what he can do any longer. He is trying to 
sell coal and can’t make any money at it. Some- 
times he asks himself, “Am I slipping or what?” 
Continuing, he said, “ People wonder about me. 
I laugh easily, you know, and I don’t look like a 
tramp. Take my appearance, for example. People 
don’t see how I get my clothes mended, how I keep 
my buttons on. I even sew. When people come 
to see me I let them thread needles.” 
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As he told how he had tried to get help to set 
up a news stand, we learned that he had never 
explored the possibility of help in this from the 
agency to which we had referred him for rehabili- 
tation. He had used his personal contacts only and 
nothing had materialized. He said he knew that 
there were a lot of others worse off and he thought 
of that often. He has kept his independence and 
has at least managed somehow. Referring again 
to the sister in the suburb, he said that although 
he had a member of his family in the city he would 
rather go hungry than go to her for help. In 
replying, we were appreciative of the fact that one 
would naturally turn to one’s family in time of 
need and of course it must have been a disappoint- 
ment that he and his sister could not depend on 
each other. Patient said that there had been a 
disagreement between them. “There is quite a 
story here.” Mr. R shifted the subject to his diffi- 
culty in learning Braille. Shouldn’t it be the 
teacher’s business to know he was making a 
big adjustment? “You can’t eat Braille, you 
know.” We agreed that the teacher’s understand- 
ing was of utmost importance. He then admitted 
that his blindness was not “altogether sudden” 
and spoke of the long and gradual onset, his uncer- 
tainty and suspense during the last few years. 
There is one thing he will never do, as though 
conceding many modifications in his personal life, 
and that is “go to a blind house.” He showed 
scorn of people who wanted others to do their 
thinking for them. 

We said we knew how well Mr. R had done in 
obtaining an veducation and work promotions. It 
was natural and commendable that he didn’t give 
up and depend upon people suddenly. His outlook 
for the future was better because of his demonstra- 
tion of past resourcefulness and independence. Mr. 
R tried to explain to the worker that his independ- 
ence may not go very deep in him. He said, 
“After all, you know everything we do is slightly 
forced. Even independence is forced.” He ges- 
tured to the worker and said, “ Even you wouldn’t 
be working every day if you had all the money you 
wanted, but since you have to work you are here 
every day and you get used to it and don’t think 
anymore about it. But to begin with, it is forced, 
isn’t it?” Mr. R thought that necessity was not a 
bad thing for an individual. We agreed that there 
was much truth in what he said and wondered if 
he hadn't been forced into the position of being on 
his own at too early an age. 


There is a noticeable change in Mr. R’s 
attitude at this time in contrast to his pre- 
vious bravado. He gives the impression 
now of being ready to expose a few of his 
needs and take help. We might wonder if 
the previous contact had not meant more 
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than he let us know. The absence of pres- 
sure from us had also been important in 
enabling him to return. 


He recalled the experience with the rehabilitation 
agency, saying that the worker had sent him a 
Christmas card this year. With a sigh, he said 
that they just couldn’t seem to understand his 
problem. “I’m a funny fellow, I guess. They 
haven’t refused to help me.” We said that his 
reaction to a teacher’s apparent lack of understand- 
ing really blocked him in getting some practical 
help. As he got to feeling better, he would find that 
he could avail himself of the resources that were 
waiting for him. He referred to his not finding any 
enjoyment in living. He even eats because he has 
to. We explained that he would not have much 
capacity for enjoying life, when he was feeling so 
frustrated. He had been using all his energy try- 
ing to do several things at once. He had an emo- 
tional adjustment to make in relearning the every- 
day little things in life that could be so difficult; 
he also had the problem of vocational adjustment. 
He had expected a great deal of himself, practically 
the impossible. We would be glad to see him 
regularly for several months and help him get a 
real start. Without hesitation, Mr. R accepted the 
suggestion and his first regular appointment was 
given at the time of his return clinic appointment 
the following week. Some interviews would be in 
his home, since it was easier for us to come to him 
than for him to travel to our office. As he was 
leaving, we told Mr. R that we thought he was 
developing some real understanding of himself and 
that he had made considerable adjustment in his 
progress since last year. 


The succeeding five months’ work with the 
patient shows how the physical handicap was 
a part of an unhappy life continuity and how 
he experienced relief in taking the worker 
into his confidence. The public assistance 
allowance which he had finally obtained was 
reviewed. There was a possibility for in- 
crease if he requested laundry and carfare 
allowance and a food budget for a man eat- 
ing in a restaurant. This tangible kind of 
help seemed proof to the patient that the 
worker was really concerned about him. In 
responding to this, the patient felt a greater 
freedom to disclose his former real hope for 
help from the public assistance agency, 
something he would never admit that he 
wanted but felt compelled to go through with 
merely to keep alive. 


Soon the patient said he had decided to tell 
everything. So far he had told everyone that his 
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mother was dead. She was actually in a state 
hospital in the South. She was not violent. “ Her 
mind has just faded.” There followed the story of 
how he had made a trip to the South eight months 
before his operation to bring her to New York to 
find out if she were treatable. On the bus to New 
York his mother had tried to jump out the window 
several times. The trip was a nightmare. His 
sister found that she had to commit the mother to 
a mental hospital in the city within three days. 
Without his knowledge his mother was returned 
to her home state and committed to a state mental 
hospital there. This experience accounted partially 
for the hostility between the patient and his sister. 
It was too late for him to prevent the transfer, 
since he was in the hospital for his operation. The 
anxiety over his mother added to his mental suf- 
fering. He had frightening dreams and thought 
his mind wasn’t well. The worker said he must 
have felt so alone at this time. He replied that he 
was and that he had gotten panicky about it. He 
had counted upon organizations understanding that 
a man just out of the hospital might not feel 
mentally normal. They should not consider him 
unreasonable. He knows he is better now though. 


One feels that his anxiety over his 
mother’s condition which left her helpless 
and in the hands of others who, from Mr. 
R’s point of view, were not kind to her, 
heightened his fears and reinforced his own 
suspicions as to how the world would treat 
him. From his many references to his fear 
of losing his own mind one sees the dread 
of complete helplessness that is associated 
with mental disease. The brain tumor 
might easily be associated in his mind with 
mental illness also. 

The interviews began to show relief from 
tension. At the same time that he begaa 
to accept his need for assistance he showed 
more realistic planfulness than in earlier 
contacts. He outlined what he wanted to 
get settled: definite information on his eye 
condition ; an increase in his allowance from 
the public assistance agency; information 
from the rehabilitation agency about a news 
stand; and information about his mother’s 
present condition. One by one his questions 
were settled. The doctor told the patient 
that he would never see again and Mr. R 
seemed to accept this. The public assistance 
allowance could be increased ten dollars a 
month. There was less success with the 
rehabilitation agency. The worker there 
thought that Mr. R had been unreasonable 
and she delayed in setting a date for him to 
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return. Since there was evidence that the 
patient was still putting himself under some 
pressure toward earning a living, the medi- 
cal social worker did not promote this plan 
immediately. She thought that the patient’s 
resistances and uncertainty might only 
crystallize again if he were in contact 
with workers who expected an immediate 
adjustment. 

Mr. R was given a report of his mother’s 
condition which we received from the state 
hospital in the South. Her diagnosis was 
dementia praecox, paranoid type. There 
had been no change in her condition and she 
was not expected to improve. This infor- 
mation was important to Mr. R. He re- 
vealed that he had made a second trip to the 
South to visit his mother. Shortly after 
leaving the hospital blind, he had traveled a 
thousand miles by bus and spent one hour 
with his mother in the visitors’ room of the 
state hospital. He did not let her know he 
was blind and thinks she did not suspect 
this. He learned that she would not get well 
but had not really accepted this until our 
report came. 

At this point came a real test of the 
worker’s helpfulness to the patient. While 
in clinic he told an interne the story of his 
efforts to work and of his small allowance. 
It is significant of his wish to win the sym- 
pathy of the doctor that he did not mention 
the fact that the allowance might be in- 
creased. The doctor had responded warmly 
by coming to the social service department 
himself to find out if something could be 
done to increase the allowance. He returned 
to Mr. R happy with the news that the 
patient was going to receive several more 
dollars a month. The patient was angry and 
disappointed that the doctor thought the 
worker had increased the allowance for 
him. He came to the social service office 
and talked with more intense feeling than 
he had ever shown. The following is an 
excerpt from the record: 


He began immediately by saying that we had 
absolutely no right to take credit for the increase 
in his relief allowance. Actually we hadn’t done a 
thing. He feels that he has been pushed around 
enough and that he is about through. Neither 
worker has been of any help to him. He hastened 
to say that it wasn’t anything personal. It was 
just the set-up that did not help. He has been 


suffering a great deal and he doesn’t want sym- 
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pathy. What he needs is help in finding what he 
can do. He was a successful business man and a 
successful combustion engineer. Such people go 
out and do things for themselves. (He was refer- 
ring to the fact that we were waiting to hear from 
the worker at the rehabilitation agency.) We may 
think that he is just mad. He isn’t. If he does 
get in touch with the agency for the rehabilitation 
of the blind they will have nothing more to offer 
him than Braille and he “can’t eat that.” We 
told him that whatever he decided to do was all 
right. We thought the same of him as before. 
He had been through a terrible time and he had 
come out of it very well. We admired all he was 
able to do for himself. If he should feel that he 
wanted to come in to see us again we would be 
very glad. Patient concluded that he saw no point 
whatever in returning. He then decided to come 
to the clinic next Monday. After that he would 
stop in our oflice to see if we could do anything. 
However, he was through with clinics. 


The help this young doctor gave must 
have been one of the first times Mr. R ex- 
perienced receiving aid so quickly. The 
physician had been moved by his talk with 
the patient and delighted to offer him good 
news within a few minutes. This unnerved 
the patient, who was used to handling un- 


kindness but not generosity. He had sought 


the doctor’s sympathy in a less disguised 
way than formerly. This generosity showed 
him was so little a part of his life that he 
could not trust it and his old bitterness and 
distrust was expressed. 


The patient did return to clinic the following 
week and came to see the worker. He was still 
somewhat hostile, colder and calmer, and asked if 
the worker had done anything about the news 
stand. There was no use in his doing anything 
any more. He thought it was a good idea to blow 
up once in a while. However, he questioned 
whether one didn’t get more by being docile. He 
recalled how he had become quite angry when he 
made his application for public assistance. He 
supposes that he did the wrong thing and thinks 
he must have given a bad impression. 


Had the worker realized here that he was 
trying to apologize to her indirectly for los- 
ing his temper the week before she could 
have said that he might be wondering what 
she was thinking of him since last week. 
Since this was not worked through at the 
time, it was not until several weeks later that 
the patient was able to look back on the 
experience with a smile and say that he had 
really told the worker off without mincing 
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any words. While the worker showed sta- 
bility in her response and in not condemning 
him for his feelings, the period of suspense 
and anxiety about how he stood with her 
could have been shortened. She could have 
acknowledged the fact that he had indeed 
lost his temper, but that she had understood 
and that her interest and wish to help were 
not lessened by it. Since he did not get this 
understanding, he went on in this interview 
defiantly, saying that she could not help him 
really; he declined further interviews. _ It 
was left that he would call the worker if he 
wished to see her. 

This hostility from the patient in whom a 
worker has warm interest can be disturbing 
and cause the worker to doubt her value to 
the patient. At this point the worker 
wanted to review her whole contact and 
learn whether or not the patient was making 
any progress. She secured a brief psychi- 
atric consultation to get an opinion about 
the extent of the patient’s emotional illness 
and whether the psychiatrist thought she 
should continue or not. 

The psychiatrist considered Mr. R to be a 
patient with a schizophrenic type of person- 
ality. The difference between the factual 
emotional dependence and the independent 
front measures the split in the personality 
organization. The adjustment to blindness 
which necessitated dependency revealed more 
clearly the gap between independence and 
dependence. This split or gap had to be 
brought together and he needed help and 
time in this. The psychiatrist felt sure that 
too much had been done for the patient in 
his past life out of a sense of duty or obliga- 
tion and not enough out of love. He thought 
that in many ways it was good that the tempo 
of the case work with the patient was slow, 
since such a deeply disturbed person would 
improve more safely and surely if he were 
offered a little at a time. An analogy would 
be that of a physically starved baby or person 
who. takes food in small amounts at first. 
The worker was assured that Mr. R was 
improving and was encouraged to continue. 

A month later Mr. R telephoned request- 
ing a visit. A period of home calls then fol- 
lowed in which the patient showed growing 
satisfaction. There was gradual release from 
the painfulness of early home experiences, 
the separation of his parents, his mother’s 
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accusation that he was to blame, his employ- 
ment with his father, and the discovery that 
his father lived with another woman. His 
feelings gradually diminished in intensity. 
One day he told the worker about the matter 
of his joking front. He said that when he is 
gay and cheerful he is at his wits’ end and 
his world is crumbling. When he is quiet, 
things are settled and peaceful for him. He 
said that his present outbursts of irritability 
are gusts of wind compared to what they 
were a year ago. 

The patient began to notice whether the 
worker was on time for her visits and poked 
fun at people who could not find their way 
around on the trolleys. He was touched 
when the worker sent a visiting nurse when 
he was ill. He said that he assumed that no 
one would remember him. A picture of a 
girl appeared in his room. She was with 
him in clinic, though the patient did not in- 
troduce her. This was the first sign that we 
had had of his interest in a young woman. 

The following summer the patient demon- 
strated that he had grown able to maintain 
relationships with other people. The worker 
suggested a summer vacation at a camp for 
the blind. Protesting strenuously, the pa- 
tient made application, left for camp, and 
made friends he has had ever since. When 
he returned from camp, he suggested that he 
continue his connection with the agency 
sponsoring the camp. Because of the dif- 
ferent religious affiliation, this agency had 
not been considered for him before. He 
made the transition to a worker there. Dur- 
ing the six months in which Mr. R has con- 
tinued with the second organization, he has 
obtained a seeing-eye dog, has participated 
in recreational and educational activities, and 
is hopeful of a position soon. 

We might speculate about this patient’s 
future and whether the medical social 
worker has a part in it. From our experi- 
ence with patients with as deep a neurosis as 
Mr. R’s who have an irrevocable physical 
impairment in addition, we should expect 
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this patient to return to the clinic occasion- 
ally with such symptoms as he has presented 
before: gastric trouble, constipation, fatigue, 
and headaches. His panic will sweep over 
him at intervals and there may be times 
when he hopes he will see again. He will 
have times of need and there will be conflicts 
about asking for help. The medical social 
worker should be ready to receive this pa- 
tient back wherr he needs her support. Like 
the good mother, she will also recognize his 
growth and ability to become free of her 
when he is ready. 

Case work with the handicapped who have 
marked needs for a strong parent suggests 
that we should ask ourselves if we can toler- 
ate our own dependencies, those in patients, 
and those in all people. Ifa worker is going 
to help a dependent person, she needs the 
capacity to sense his dependency regardless 
of how it is expressed. She must then be 
ready to give support consistently and pa- 
tiently. The patient has to find out that the 
worker is in reality a giving, understanding 
person who likes him and not the depriving 
parent whom he expects. If she is an ex- 
perienced, warm, confident person, she will 
be able to go farther in giving insight than 
the inexperienced worker. However, the 
quality of feeling a worker has for people 
and the way she says things will be more 
important than her actual words. As a 
worker’s experience grows, she will find the 
range of people she is able to help growing 
wider. Let the patient who has depended 
upon his illness grow to depend on her, then 
slowly regain strength and insight. If he has 
blamed himself, let him also discover that he 
is essentially good and worthy and only 
needs help in gaining faith in himself. Thus 
the worker brings the patient relief from 
anxieties over his own worth and his de- 
pendency. Nature is in our favor. Like the 
collapsed lung which heals when relieved 
from the further burden of strain, the per- 
sonality will begin to heal when there is 
relief from anxiety. 
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The Child Welfare Service Job and the Community 


MaupeE von P. Kemp 


HE Child Welfare Service worker in our 
rural areas is charged with the responsi- 
bility of helping the community in which she 
works erect a bulwark to safeguard its 
children. Therefore she must be aware of 
the fact that whatever she does about each 
child brought to her attention is an example 
to the community of the quality of service 
the social work profession believes feasible 
for all children. If she fails to perceive this, 
her case work will be only a series of 
attempts to handle specific situations affect- 
ing individual children, and will not exem- 
plify the highest quality of professional work. 
It should be valuable to examine, however 
cursorily, some of the components of the 
rural job as they affect the responsible 
worker who has more professional under- 
standing than the lay person, but less than 
full professional training. She nevertheless 
has to carry the full brunt of professional ac- 
tivity in the community while she is in the 
actual process of learning how to operate 
with maximum professional effectiveness. 
The social worker herself is the first 
visible evidence of the program to the com- 
munity. It is the kind of person she herself 
is that either builds the job into the habitual 
community pattern, or loses the battle for 
the children concerned. The community 
asks that she do certain specific things about 
a child. She has to handle herself first be- 
fore she can determine how she will reply to 
that request for action. Not only “old 
maids” in the community, but almost any- 
body there can give chapter and verse, if he 
is given half a chance, on what needs to be 
done about children. To differ gently, com- 
fortably, and with conviction, from well 
meant lay advice about needy children, yet 
neither lose sight of the fact that the com- 
munity is ultimately responsible for the 
conditions under which its children live nor 
fail to work out the best solution for a given 
child, demands a well balanced combination 
of tact, patience, and integrity. 
It is imperative that the worker develop a 
sort of community time sense, and see her 
effort as a part in the community’s total 
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growth toward becoming aware of its prob- 
lems and willing to plan for their: solution. 
She herself is often just beginning to under- 
stand the limitless delicacy needed for skilful 
helping of troubled people, yet she must 
assist as many persons in her community as 
she possibly can to a greater realization that 
social problems are only people in trouble. 
We do not know very much about the way 
these workers appear to the community, and 
we can only hazard some guesses about the 
ultimate value of their interpretation regard- 
ing the aims and point of view we believe to 
be unique to our profession. It seems safe to 
surmise that if we can help this great num- 
ber of young enthusiastic C.W.S. workers to 
stimulate and nourish constructive expres- 
sion of community concern for children, it 
can be a great thing for our country. Espe- 
cially is this true in the face of the problems 
of shifting populations, uprooted families, 
and economic dislocations. The local com- 
munities will consider this work valuable in 
direct proportion to the sensitive skill with 
which the total responsibility for both case 
work treatment and community education is 
undertaken. 

The lay person is prone to propose an 
immediate solution for the case, while the 
case worker seeks a more permanent plan. 
She thus frequently finds herself less sure 
than the general public of what is “ right” 
to do about people in trouble. The worker 
has had, in her professional reading and 
training, access to case material which shows 
that sound treatment of the sort of human 
problems referred to her for service must be 
undertaken with as full recognition as pos- 
sible of all the factors involved. Because 
such problems are long in developing they 
are frequently far more complicated than 
they appear to the lay person. Often the 
solution proposed by the interested person 
cuts sharply across the feelings of the people 
in trouble, and to the case worker this is 
harmful rather than helpful. The basic 
premise of our case work is that the person 
who has difficulties has the right to solve 
them in his own way rather than be told 
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what to do. Case work denies any pat 
“answer in the back of the book” and yet 
the community sees in the possible skill of 
the trained social worker the joyful possi- 
bility of all the answers. 

The prestige accorded the worker’s ex- 
pertness in the community overburdens her 
normal desire to do a good job, and not to 
know the answer becomes invested with 
much feeling. The worker-client area of her 
job, however, is the part of her performance 
in which she works most alone, and where 
her deftness may take longest to win recogni- 
tion from the community. 

Even the realization that there is no one 
answer to the problems brought to her does 
not solve the case worker’s difficulty. The 
community looks to her; she must find a 
way to help. She is the sort of person who 
wants to help, and if she appears unable to 
serve the needs presented to her, she must 
bear alone the implication of failure. 


While she is still in the process of finding 
in actual day by day performance the con- 
viction of her own unique strength in the 
client-worker relationship part of the job, the 
worker must learn to carry other responsi- 
bilities also. These other tasks are far less 
well defined and encompassable than the obli- 
gation to her client, and therefore are more 
frightening. She must discover some skill 
that will operate to bring the lay person’s 
point of view about helping people closer to 
the professional point of view which she be- 
lieves has greater ultimate potentialities for 
valuable service to people in trouble. This 
skill has to come to specific focus at the 
point where the community asks her help— 
in discussing what can be done about a par- 
ticular case situation. 


Take for instance an everyday situation in 
the life of a Child Welfare Service worker. 
Sheriff Henry comes into the office full of a 
sad tale in which the depredations of Peck’s 
bad boy loom large. Something must be 
done, and that right quickly. A good sheriff 
protects the community and it certainly 
needs protection from such a malevolent 
young citizen as Johnnie Peck, who steals 
and lies, truants, and who may get into a 
gang with other boys and burn barns! It is 
fairly easy for the worker to persuade the 
sheriff to let her make a visit (provided she 
can manage it quickly enough so that he 
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feels there is some action), but it is after the 
home visit that the case worker’s skill is 
most sharply tested. 

All the sheriff has said about Johnnie 
Peck’s behavior is distressingly true, but 
there are also concomitants of indifferent, ill 
parents, alcoholism, and under-employment, 
supplemented by inadequate and intermittent 
relief. In discussing the possible treatment 
of Johnnie, where is the worker’s clear re- 
sponsibility? The sheriff represents com- 
munity feeling in wanting action and there is 
evidence that Johnnie is technically a bad 
hoy. However, the worker, from her pro- 
fessional study, is well aware that bad be- 
havior has roots beyond the control of the 
child and that the blame is not all the child’s. 


As she returns from the visit to Johnnie 
Peck’s home and contemplates the job she 
faces with the sheriff in deciding what can 
be done to protect the community, she may 
find to her complete dismay that she is just 
plain angry at the sheriff for wanting to 
punish a child who has received such an 
obviously poor chance in life. She knows 
intellectually that anger is not an objective 
approach to a child’s trouble, but she is still 
annoyed. What to do? 

It is just here that the worker's capacity to 
understand why people behave as they do is 
put to a test. She must learn to see why 
she is angry, and to realize that such feeling 
on her part is to be understood and dealt 
with, not ignored or brushed aside to flare up 
frighteningly when she is talking with the 
sheriff. It is necessary for her to try to 
understand where her anger is rooted and 
that it is to be examined and directed toward 
effective handling of the problem facing her 
rather than used only as a personal release. 


The sheriff, too, may be angry and 
frightened of what may happen in his baili- 
wick. He may be earnestly ambitious and 
have strong feeling that unless the voters 
can see visible evidence of his good perform- 
ance (which in this case means stopping 
Johnnie’s bad behavior or putting him where 
he cannot harm the community), he will 
have failed in his job. So in parallel fashion 
the child welfare worker may feel she has 
failed if she has to see the community 
punish Johnnie before it has offered him a 
better chance. It is imperative, therefore, 


that, for the purpose of understanding both 
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herself and the sheriff, she make practical 
use of the theory that behavior is purposeful. 

If a good case work job is to be done the 
worker must start with the sheriff’s problem. 
It is important for the sheriff to feel that he 
has had a responsible part in whatever ulti- 
mate plan is evolved for Johnnie. Accom- 
plishing this is as delicate a job as any the 
worker has to face, for it places squarely 
upon her shoulders the obligation to balance 
whatever she says between the need of the 
child and the sheriff’s conviction that 
Johnnie must be “ made” to stop this bad 
behavior or be “ put away.” 

If, at this point, she flies to Johnnie’s de- 
fense on the basis of the family situation, 
the sheriff is quite likely to think her soft, 
sentimental, and, in the last and most serious 
analysis, impractical as a help to him in the 
problem he faces in trying to protect the 
community from Johnnie Peck’s villainy. If 
she identifies with the sheriff and punishes 
Johnnie for something he cannot help, she 
has a sense of betraying her professional self. 

So in meeting the sheriff to discuss with 
him what should be done for Johnnie, the 
worker must really face a dual obligation. 
She must act as a medium of education for 
the sheriff through which he may broaden 
his understanding of the factors which affect 
children’s behavior. This has to be done 
however, with Johnnie as the specific. It 
may become an almost infinitesimal begin- 
ning of a change in attitude which will 
enable the sheriff to be a little less punishing 
to future Johnnies. In addition to this the 
worker, in co-operation with the sheriff, 
must evolve a concrete plan of treatment for 
this Johnnie Peck. If she really believes 
that what happens to this lad is the responsi- 
bility of the community and that her contri- 
bution is the injection of a point of view 
about children, she will not be too discour- 
aged if the plan evolved for this child is not 
ideal from the case work point of view. The 
sheriff's attitude toward small malefactors 
is a definite community reality, and if he 
can be helped to approach children’s prob- 
lems in terms of case work service, all pros- 
pective Johnnies will be benefited, even if 
some few children suffer a less objective 
approach to their problems than we would 
desire. 

This is hard for a young case worker to 
grasp and harder still for her to endure in 
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actual practice. Her whole case work train- 
ing and philosophy impose upon her the task 
of service to every individual according to 
his unique need. Compromise implies be- 
trayal of her client, the child. The more 
experienced worker knows that learning is 
slow, and that there is a definite hiatus be- 
tween lay attitudes and the professional case 
work attitude toward the individual which 
must be spanned if case work service is to 
become an integral part of a community’s 
protection of its children. 

Beyond the sheriff, and beyond case work 
with such boys yet bone and sinew of its 
constructive use, lies the responsibility for 
interpretation of basic social work concepts 
to the entire body of citizens, and for helping 
the community to organize its concern and 
focus its energy to better conditions affecting 
children. The word interpretation all too 
frequently connotes platform speeches, care- 
fully written articles, high powered publicity 
barrages aimed to “ put across” a program. 
In child welfare, case work interpretation is 
not like this. It is the way of the case 
worker not only with both the child and 
the adult client in the village but also with 
the lay people of the community and their 
children. 

Professional literature on how community 
responsibility can be germinated is slight, 
and small rural communities have a stub- 
born and baffling way of refusing to be fer- 
tile. It is hard for a partially trained worker 
to believe she has the right to take on her 
own shoulders the responsibility for stimu- 
lating community organization for welfare 
activities, although she recognizes the task 
as a valid part of her professional activity. 
She may be the only person in her com- 
munity with the tag “ trained social worker,” 
and she fears that, if she fails, the community 
will see her ineffectiveness as evidence that 
the profession of social work itself is not a 
feasible answer to local needs. In addition 
to this, the task of service is one in which 
she has an invested pride; to fail would 
lower her own self-esteem. 

External evidence of the worker’s iden- 
tification with community concerns and cus- 
tomary groupings makes the community 
feel that this person who is there to do a 
special job is, after all, reachable, friendly, 
and willing to help. Probably a group of 
women preparing for a church supper come 
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closer to accepting the social worker and 
her case work if she proves herself helpful 
and easy to get along with in the project at 
hand than if they hear her from a plat- 
form. If she is lofty and opinionated with 
her contemporaries and talks down to chil- 
dren or thinks she knows all about them, 
people will think that is what social work 
believes in for people and toward children. 
She has to live her job in a way not de- 
manded of our other professional people. 
She really has to be a sort of specialist in 
human relationships. A gruff doctor does 
not necessarily seem a poor doctor to a com- 
munity, arrogance in a nurse does not make 
people doubt nursing skill. A tactless im- 
patient social worker, however, soon becomes 
in the eyes of the general public not just 
one person who has little regard for the 
other person. Since she is the typical social 
worker to the community, people invest the 
whole profession with these traits, and quite 
logically resent the person who portrays 
them. 

This places a heavy burden on the sensi- 
tive C.W.S. worker who really wants to 
benefit her community through service to 
her client. The feeling thus engendered is 
evident in the increasing urgency of the rural 
worker to obtain further professional train- 
ing. She phrases her reasons for wanting to 
come to school in terms that show she is 
cognizant of the practical value of the kind of 
content and discipline professional school ex- 
perience offers. “I want to do a better 
job,” “I am anxious to know more so I 
can raise welfare standards in my commu- 
nity,” “I know there are better ways than 
hit or miss, and I want to find them ”— 
phrases of this sort are characteristically 
articulate evidences of the rural worker’s 
grasp of the need for a professional approach 
to human problems arising in rural areas. 


The following situation is typical of some 
of the C.W.S. problems which the rural 
community poses to the case worker when 
she is responsible for placing and supervising 
children in foster homes: 


The school adjustment of a child placed in a 
home carefully selected to meet his needs is creat- 
ing difficulties for the school superintendent, who 
feels that the agency is making unfair demands on 
the school to leave the child there. Mr. W, the 
superintendent, had telephoned demanding Tommy’s 


removal from school. Tommy’s behavior is so dis- 
turbing to the teacher and the other eight children 
in the one-room school that Mr. W is afraid the 
community may discharge the teacher, close the 
school, and send the children to the consolidated 
school five miles away. Mr. W feels the com- 
munity does not have to put up with such behavior 
in a county child; he is ruining the school. He is 
obstreperous and defiant, and the teacher finds him 
completely impossible. 

Mr. W was aggressive and single-minded in his 
determination to have Tommy removed. C.W.S. 
supervisor told Mr. W that Tommy presented prob- 
lems to us, too, and suggested it might be helpful 
if he and the teacher met with her and the worker 
who supervises Tommy in his foster home. Super- 
visor learned from Mr. W in the course of this 
discussion that the school factors affecting the 
situation are complicated. Mr. W believes that the 
small school is valuable to the community, but 
there is considerable feeling in the school board 
that it might be better for the children to go to 
the consolidated school in the neighboring village. 
Mr. W hopes that by keeping a good teacher there 
he can prove his point. 

The teacher is young and, though exceedingly 
well equipped educationally, is inexperienced and 
consequently very eager to do a good job. This is 
the first year the school has not been taught by a 
man. Some members of the local school board 
resent having a woman teacher; they not only want 
a man, but had the nephew of one of their number 
selected for this year. This is the first year Mr. W 
has been in office, also, and he was really surprised 
when the board put in the present teacher, who 
was his definite choice because she has such an 
excellent education back of her—a master’s degree 
in education. Mr. W feels such a small community 
is unusually fortunate to have such a teacher, and 
cannot bear to have the whole thing ruined because 
of one child, and that one an outsider, a county 
charge, who “doesn’t even belong in the com- 
munity.” Mr. W knows we will try to make him 
feel sorry for the child, and warns us not to “go 
soft” on him. We will have to move the boy. 

Tommy is an 8-year-old illegitimate twin boy 
whose parents are deceased. The twins were re- 
ferred for adoption at the age of 2%4 months. At 
14 months Tommy was admitted to the hospital 
with a tubercular knee and remained there for 
over 6 years. His leg was in a plaster cast for 3 
years. He was then fitted to a long leg brace 
with pelvic band. When he was removed from the 
hospital and placed in a foster home at the age of 
714 years, he still wore this brace day and night. 
Tommy proved to be too much of a care in this 
foster home and six months later was transferred 
to his present placement. Tommy has average 
native intelligence. 
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Conference: 


Mr. W, district superintendent of schools, Miss B, 
Tommy’s teacher, Miss R, case worker, and Miss 
Z, C.W.S. district supervisor, met in the super- 
intendent’s office. Although it was a busy day and 
he had many people in the outer office, Mr. W was 
entirely concentrated on the problem at hand. He 
was less brusque than in the previous conversation, 
but was still obviously convinced that Tommy 
should really be moved. 

The teacher presented specific instances of 
Tommy’s behavior. He is disrupting the school. 
He takes more time than all the other students 
together. He bangs his brace against the desk, 
walks around the room, cannot concentrate even a 
minimum time, will print one letter and go to the 
teacher to show it to her. He is cruel to the other 
children, deliberately striking them with his brace. 
He seems to have no ability to respond to fairness 
in play, obstructs the other children, and seems to 
want to spoil their fun. He does things he knows 
perfectly well he should not do, and says when 
questioned that he knows he should not do them, 
and would not have done so if someone had been 
watching him. Recently he deliberately ran out 
into the middle of the road, and played. The 
teacher has never seen a child like him, and she is 
utterly at a loss about what to do with him. 

The worker states that in the boarding home he 
is also hyperactive, and shows the same short 
attention span, but that the boarding mother feels 
he is improving. He has been a child who has had 
tremendous difficulties to handle. When he was 
removed from the hospital and placed in a foster 
home it was apparent there that he had a lot to 
learn, he did many things that were more like the 
exploratory behavior of a pre-school child than 
like what would be expected in terms of his chrono- 
logical age. It was thought at first that his strik- 
ing other children was not deliberate, but later 
there was doubt about that. He has had night 
terrors, and even though his present foster parents 
are kind to him, there are still many evidences that 
he feels no security with adults. When the family 
goes for a ride, for instance, he always wants 
assurance that he will return. We are not sure 
how much the present foster parents love him, but 
there is more apparent acceptance of him than there 
was in the former foster home. 

The C.W.S. district supervisor asked the teacher 
what she had observed about the child’s learning 
interests and capacities of any sort. Tommy will 
draw longer than he will do anything else. He 
does respond better to praise than to criticism but 
needs such an inordinate amount of reassurance 
that if the teacher gave him all he wants, she 
would literally get nothing else done for the other 
children. 

The C.W.S. worker further pointed out that the 
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foster home placement had been made with this 
particular school in mind. The Child Welfare 
Services felt that such a small group might offer a 
richer socialization experience for Tommy, and be 
less overwhelming than the town school. 

The superintendent of schools pointed out that 
the community is watching the school situation 
anyway, and it is unfair to “saddle” such a prob- 
lem on the school. The C.W.S. is interested in 
“charity” and although the superintendent con- 
siders himself a charitable man, this is too much. 
The C.W.S. supervisor said we didn’t consider 
trying to find out what Tommy needed quite in the 
light of charity. Tommy had been taken under 
care by the county because there is no one in his 
normal family group who can provide for him. He 
is really our child, and we have the parental re- 
sponsibility of doing the best we can for him. 

The superintendent considered that our problem, 
not his. His problem was that the community was 
going to be after him any moment to make him 
account for the fact that one child, a non-resident, 
was depriving their children of the teacher’s time 
and attention. The other eight children come from 
only three other families in the community, but the 
community is so small that three families are 
important. C.W.S. supervisor said the whole prob- 
lem is certainly complicated, and that we very well 
know how delicately it must be handled. We 
recognize that Tommy could not only try the 
patience but would tax the ingenuity of any 
teacher, and we wanted to offer the teacher all the 
help we possibly could. At this point the super- 
intendent said all the help they wanted was to have 
Tommy removed from the school. 

The C.W.S. supervisor agreed that of course he 
saw it that way but that we had even more of a 
problem. We couldn’t pass the child on. We had 
to find some way, however inadequate, of giving 
him what he needs. That seemed a bit of a new 
idea to Mr. W but he rallied quickly as if for fear 
he would weaken, and demanded sharply if we 
knew how much power he had over C.W.S. The 
C.W.S. supervisor replied that we did recognize 
that as a public official he could bring pressure 
against us; that it might even be that by such a 
procedure he could force us to act against our best 
judgment of what is our responsibility to Tommy. 
She didn’t think, however, that it really had to be 
that way. It seemed to her that we both had 
problems, although they were different. There 
ought to be some way of balancing the two without 
harm to the child. The superintendent pointed out 
that he wasn’t interested in the one child, he had 
perforce to consider the good of the whole as his 
working unit. C.W.S. supervisor agreed but said 
that she felt we had a common concern, the edu- 
cation of the child. It was her opinion that C.W.S. 
had a right to turn to the superintendent of schools 
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as an educator and to expect him to be thoughtful 
about the individual educational needs of such a 
child. He admitted this but pointed out that his 
chief responsibility is administrative. He cannot 
bear to jeopardize the teacher’s professional repu- 
tation for Tommy. The case worker and C.W.S. 
supervisor agreed that this child is enough to dis- 
tress any teacher, and that we thought our job 
was definitely to try to be helpful to her, for she 
carried the brunt of the trouble. The teacher said 
it was not knowing what to do that was hard. We 
pointed out that with a child like Tommy, no one 
really knew the answer. Even if Tommy were in 
another school, he would still present a serious 
educational problem. C.W.S. superintendent asked 
Mr. W a direct question as to what he would sug- 
gest. He suggested having Tommy taught at 
home under the Crippled Children Service. Tommy 
is not eligible for this however, because he is able 
to walk. Also Tommy is not a defective child and 
is therefore not a subject for Opportunity or 
Special Class. 

Special coaching at home was considered. The 
foster mother has been trying to do this, and feels 
Tommy is showing some improvement. The case 
worker stressed the fact that Tommy has not 
learned to have confidence in anyone, and perhaps 
that is the most important thing for him to learn 
just now. C.W.S. worker injected the thought 
that it might be that Tommy really does hate other 
children who compete with him. The teacher 
thought this might be true, but if he did, wasn’t 
that a criminal trait and wouldn’t it lead him into 
serious trouble? We all felt that unless some way 
could be found for him to develop a different sort 
of behavior, he could pile up hate and revenge into 
ultimate anti-social activity. C.W.S. supervisor 
pointed out that if we thought of the incessant 
activity of a child who has just recently learned 
to walk, and realize that during all the time 
Tommy was developing the strong desire to use 
his large muscles he had been bound in casts or 
braces, we could see the strong feeling that might 
result. The teacher said that Tommy’s learning 
to trust just one person seemed important, and per- 
haps that was something tangible to use. We all 
agreed that this might be true. Since he knows 
what is expected of him, it is important also that 
he be held up to conform to rules. Punishment is 
not unfair when he comprehends, but disobeys de- 
liberately. It was evident that when the teacher 
began to think of possible ways of helping Tommy, 
Mr, W relaxed a bit. It was agreed that the 
teacher would try further with Tommy, and that 
the case worker would discuss with the foster 
mother some of the things the teacher had told us 
of Tommy’s reaction in school so that she could 
do what she could to help. We all agreed that 
perhaps Tommy couldn’t change right away but 


that we had gained something by discussing it from 
all angles. 

Later the superintendent of schools said that in 
a recent trip to visit crippled children receiving 
home teaching, he had found himself more curious 
than he ever had been about the individual circum- 
stances of each child. Some weeks afterward the 
teacher came in to the C.W.S. office. Tommy was 
still difficult, she said, but “I find myself fascinated 
by trying to find out how he learns.” She has 
tried to show him individual interest, but has main- 
tained that he must conform to the rules he under- 
stands. Recently one of the other children said 
Tommy was learning how to play more easily and 
the other children liked him more. The teacher 
said it is evident that he is showing better capacity 
to follow the rules of the game and regard the 
rights of other children. She was particularly 
pleased that the other children noticed it. 


The important thing here is that the out- 
come was the result of four people thinking 
together about a child’s problem. They did 
not start together, however. The school 
superintendent saw only the solution—his 
solution, of having a disturbing element re- 
moved from his territory. The teacher saw 
at the beginning of the discussion only a 
strange incorrigible, before whom she felt 
defenseless and dismayed. For our present 
consideration, the important thing is not only 
that the immediate pressure to move the 
child was modified. It is far more sig- 
nificant that through a presentation of 
Tommy the C.W.S. workers helped the su- 
perintendent and teacher to increase their 
understanding of all children. Tommy was 
presented in terms of long-time values by 
the case workers, and discussion of treat- 
ment of his behavior was undertaken on case 
work terms in simple language—the focus 
was held to Tommy’s ultimate benefit rather 
than his immediate needs alone. 

It is evident that the C.W.S. workers 
attempted to convey to the superintendent 
and teacher a genuine appreciation of the 
true seriousness of the school problem. 
There was no more minimizing of the stakes 
the school superintendent and teacher had in 
the matter than of those inherent in the 
C.W.S. worker’s responsibility for Tommy. 
Teacher and superintendent were actually 
called upon from the first to take full share 
in laying open the disturbing elements in- 
volved. The C.W.S. workers boldly set 
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forth their responsibility for the child. An 
attempt was made to meet difference 
squarely, without placating or defiance. 
When the discussion had apparently reached 
an impasse, a direct appeal was made to the 
superintendent as an educator. He had not 
been speaking in this role, and this had 
implications of high service to which he 
responded. The case worker injected con- 
sideration of activity to help the child after it 
became evident that the superintendent was 
beginning to think of other solutions than 
removal from the school. The teacher took 
on responsibility for the next step and tacitly 
implied her willingness to work on it a bit 
differently. The superintendent, in spite of 
the fact that he discounted his role as an 
educator, later showed he had been touched, 
and the teacher forgot her resentment of a 
problem child in trying to deal with the 
child’s problem. These two people were 
called upon to draw on greater resources of 
patience and courage, and could then exert 
more effort for the child, even though their 
own problem was no nearer being solved at 
the end of the conference than it had been in 
the taut beginning. It is sound to conclude 
that this kind of interpretation helps the 
community build a bulwark to safeguard its 
children. 

In addition to educating people who are 
already aware of the existence of the pro- 
gram, the worker must learn to seize oppor- 
tunities for interpreting to the everyday 
man the significance of the Child Welfare 
Service. A C.W.S. worker, for instance, 
stopping for dinner in a small rural restau- 
rant, was drawn in on a discussion of a 
recent hunting accident, in which the father 
of four children had been killed. The 
sympathetic discussion brought out that the 
family had had a great deal of trouble, and 
that the widow was obviously left without 
resources. Realizing an opportunity to in- 
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terpret the program, the worker told briefly 
and simply what it was and how it might be 
of help to the family. It takes little thought 
to realize that those five or six people who 
were so concerned about the bereft mother 
and children were worth “ interpreting ” to, 
if the C.W.S. program were to have real 
significance to members of the community. 
Activity of this sort stems not from formal 
courses in community organization, but 
more from the worker’s sense of the com- 
munity as a living corporate body, reachable, 
tangible, and worthy of her help in bringing 
it to greater recognition of its direct respon- 
sibility. The flow of her skill must be broad 
as well as deep. 

It seems that if we want these workers to 
exemplify the best of our professional con- 
cepts while they carry the C.W.S. jobs with 
a background of only partial professional 
training, we may need to examine the variety 
of courses they are taking in professional 
schools in order to be sure that the content 
of their study gives them at least some help 
on all facets of the job they will be under- 
taking in their communities. This might 
help them attain competence more evenly to 
face the total responsibilities of the C.W.S. 
job. Perhaps some courses could have as 
broad a sweep of content as the job itself, 
or perhaps it is through informal discussion 
groups that the worker can best secure the 
same sort of adequacy in the broader aspects 
of the job that she now begins to feel in 
worker-client relationship after a short ex- 
perience at a professional school. 

The Child Welfare Service worker, in this 
newly expanded branch of our profession, is 
well worth our thoughtful consideration. 
She has courage and a clear sense of respon- 
sibility ; she is eager to learn. It is up to us 
to study her educational needs and see that 
they are met when she seeks to learn profes- 
sional skill in our schools of social work. 
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The Family Agency, the School, and the Child 


Mrs. FRANKLYN C. HOcCHREITER 


N recent years there has been a growing 

realization by teachers and social workers 
of the complexity of the problems displayed 
by pupils in the classroom. This, in turn, 
has led to an awareness of the need for a 
closer co-operative relationship between the 
two professions, if the child and the com- 
munity he represents are to be served effec- 
tively. As Doctor George S. Stevenson 
states in a recent article, 

The problem is in fact an interplay between a 
pupil, a home, a teacher, a school administration, 
school traditions, laws, general economic situation 
and so forth and so on. . . . Counseling in school 
without joining forces with social agency, physi- 
cian, church, or public health authority is as futile 
as doctoring a school child for an emotional dis- 
order without taking the school into account. . . . 
Those who deal with a part of youth’s needs limit 
themselves if they do not maintain a community 
perspective. 

In some communities we find that school 
personnel and social workers have already 
come a long way in their relationship. This 
has represented years of effort on the part 
of both professions but results have been 
gratifying. The mutual defensiveness, the 
jealous guarding of functional limits, the 
need to divide problems possessively into 
“yours” and “mine,” have been broken 
down, and teachers and social workers have 
discovered that they can combine their indi- 
vidual skills effectively in the treatment of 
problems presented by the pupil. 

What have social workers learned as a 
result of this experience? We have learned, 
first of all, that our approach to schools 
should be based upon an understanding of 
each school as a distinct personality, with 
needs, goals, traditions, ambitions, attitudes, 
different from those of any other school; 
also, that the community settings of schools 
are different and that what the school will 
ask for and accept from us, in terms of serv- 
ice, is to a large extent determined by the 
demands made upon it by the community. 
Therefore, our approach to schools must be 
highly individualized, as much so as our 
approach to clients. 


*“ Mental Hygiene Problems of Youth Today,” 
Mental Hygiene, October, 1941, pp. 540-550. 


We have learned also to handle interpre- 
tation of our services more effectively—bas- 
ing it upon the school’s needs rather than 
upon our own or our agency’s. This is 
important because it has led to a flexible 
concept of function on our part and a broad- 
ening of intake policies. It implies our 
recognition of the school’s basic commitment 
to prepare each pupil to be a “ good citizen ” 
through a development of his total person- 
ality. Just how we can help the school to 
carry out this commitment depends again 
upon the school’s interpretation of this re- 
sponsibility, upon its traditions and the 
potentialities of its teachers rather than upon 
our concept of what the school needs and 
how we might help. 

Formerly, the social worker was inclined 
to plunge into an anxious definition of func- 
tion upon the first glimmer of acceptance on 
the school principal’s part. Pretty rigidly 
the worker set up specifications regarding 
the “types” of problems he would accept 
for service and then made a point of inspect- 
ing each referral with a diagnostic micro- 
scope to see if it met all these specifications. 
There is probably no procedure more 
exasperating to school personnel than being 
closely questioned by a social worker regard- 
ing the steps they have followed in their 
analysis of a situation. I have read through 
many a case record in which to the extent 
of several pages the social worker “ talked 
through ” with a school principal or teacher 
a referral the latter wished to make. Then, 
despite this exhaustive discussion and de- 
spite the fact that the referral represented a 
real need on the school’s part which could 
not be met by any other community agency, 
the social worker finally refused to accept 
it because it did not fit neatly into one of the 
functional grooves of his agency. Little won- 
der that some school people became discour- 
aged with us! 

I do not wish to imply that acceptance of 
all problems referred by a school need 
always form a part of our interpretative pro- 
gram. However, when a rejection is indi- 
cated, we should be careful to explain the 
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reason for rejection in terms the teachers 
can accept emotionally. For example, one 
basis of rejection we are sometimes inclined 
to offer is “ untreatability ” of the problem. 
This never fails to elicit the resentment of 
the school because “ untreatability” as a 
concept is inconsistent with most schools’ 
philosophy of education. When faced with 
failure to educate a child beyond a certain 
point, the school introduces a modification 
of method or content in preference to send- 
ing the child home with a note explaining 
that they have exhausted the possibilities of 
their services. It is difficult for the school 
personnel, therefore, to accept a_ social 
worker’s application of this concept to a 
social problem, particularly when based 
solely upon the worker’s objective diagnostic 
analysis of the problem. 

With the increasing maturity of social 
work as a profession, we have developed a 
capacity for sound relations with the mem- 
bers of other professions. We have over- 
come our early need to feel superior toward 
school teachers because we thought we had 
the only answers or at least the latest 
answers to problem behavior. We can now 
sit back comfortably and admit that there is 
much we can learn from teachers about the 
psychology of dealing with young people. 
After all, teachers have been handling prob- 
lems of all sorts presented by their pupils 
since the first teacher-pupil relationship was 
established centuries ago. To many teachers, 
this interest in the child’s social adjustment 
is a cherished tradition of their profession. 
Many work as hard at perfecting their skills 
in this area as in the area of formalized 
teaching. 


Another important factor we have to re- 
member in working with schools is that the 
professional relationship we are able to 
establish is colored to no small degree by our 
own personal classroom experiences. If we 
do not understand this, and do not accept the 
need for learning to handle our reactions to 
these early experiences, we may find our- 
selves over-identifying with the child who 
gets into the same kind of classroom diffi- 
culty we got into, or disliking to co-operate 
with the teacher who reminds us of our third 
grade teacher who punished us for going to 
see the circus. These are simple manifesta- 
tions, of course, but on a deeper level we find 
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our response to authority, our attitude 
toward discipline, our feeling about school 
policies, largely determined by the frustra- 
tions and achievements of our own early 
school days. It is these emotional reactions 
which account for social workers trying to 
“ protect ” certain children from school per- 
sonnel ; showing their distrust of teachers by 
cloaking reports to them with exasperating 
vagueness ; and being suspicious that teachers 
will exploit them by referring “ untreat- 
able” problems. 

Turning our attention from the teacher- 
social worker relationship itself, let us con- 
sider what practical services we are able to 
offer to schools. Over a period of years, we 
have found that there are certain ways in 
which we can be helpful to the pupil, the 
parents, and to the teachers. 

To the pupil, facing a school problem and 
wishing help with it, the family social 
worker is able to offer: time, a difference in 
setting, a generic approach, skill in working 
with the dynamic relationships within a 
family group, and an opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the availability of other com- 
munity resources. 

You may wonder why we mention time as 
one of the special contributions we have to 
make. Simply because time is a most impor- 
tant factor in the handling of any problem 
and teachers have so precious little of it 
available for this purpose, with all their 
other classroom pressures. A few moments 
between classes is about all the opportunity 
they have for talking with pupils, since the 
hours after school are usually taken up with 
faculty meetings and group activities. Thus, 
the teacher is offering something of real 
value to the pupil when she is able to say, 
“T wish I had more time to talk with you 
about wanting to leave school next month 
because I think it is a serious problem. 
However, I know someone who can prob- 
ably help you with it. He will be able to go 
into all sides of the question with you and 
give you as much time as you need.” Such 
a promise of attention, undistracted and sym- 
pathetic, has been the first step in many a 
pupil’s accepting the help of a family social 
worker. 

The difference in setting between the 
school and agency have much meaning for 
the child in working out his problem. In 
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the school setting, treatment is usually 
focused upon the educational phase of the 
problem. The adequate adjustment of the 
child in school, in the classroom, becomes 
the important consideration. This is almost 
inevitable in view of the fact that communi- 
ties to a large extent still measure a teacher’s 
success in terms of the grades achieved and 
units completed by her pupils. 

Also, in the school, rapid improvement is 
apt to be sought. This frequently necessi- 
tates the setting up of goals before the pupil 
is ready, thus giving him the feeling of being 
rushed and in some cases, of being domi- 
nated and “ dictated to.” 


A further disadvantage of the school set- 
ting is the pupil’s tendency to identify the 
teacher’s classroom relationship with her 
“helping ” relationship outside of class. He 
is afraid that a complete unburdening to the 
teacher, an admission of weaknesses within 
himself or his social structure may somehow 
affect his grades, or at least affect the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward him in the class- 
room. This apprehension, of course, springs 
from the pupil’s lack of understanding of the 
teacher’s ability to control her relationship 
with him. It amounts to a projection of his 
immature ways of relating himself to others. 
To work through these attitudes certainly 
requires much more time than teachers have 
to give. 

In the social agency setting the pupil is 
free to define his problem as he wishes. He 
does this as he develops an understanding 
of his needs which he sees in a broader and 
more realistic perspective because the agency 
setting is divorced from school. The pupil 
helps, also, to determine what type of treat- 
ment is to be initiated and at what pace it 
is to proceed. There is less pressure for 
specific results on the part of the social 
worker because she feels no immediate re- 
sponsibility for the pupil’s school perform- 
ance and achievement. This causes treat- 
ment to be more effective in the long run, 
and certainly more satisfying to the pupil 
because of the exercise of the function of 
self-determination throughout its progress. 

The pupil establishes with the worker 
whatever type of relationship he wishes. He 
does not have to keep his best foot forward 
in order to protect his classroom status, nor 
does he have the tendency to confuse 
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“ worker ” with “teacher.” All this makes 
for greater freedom on his part to participate 
in working out his problem. 

A family social worker understands the 
dynamics of the relationships existing within 
a family group and is able to draw the family 
of the pupil into treatment. Pupils of high 
school age are usually able to participate in 
planning for this, by helping to decide which 
parent shall be interviewed first, how he or 
she shall be approached, and so on. This 
emphasizes the pupil’s responsibility both in 
completing diagnosis and in determining 
treatment. The family social worker’s skill 
in working with the entire family group or 
selecting certain individual members for 
treatment is observed by the pupil and gives 
him a further security in his relationship 
with the worker. Knowing that the worker 
understands the home situation and its bear- 
ing upon the school problem assures him 
that help will be extended to his parents as 
well as to himself. This again removes the 
focus of the problem from the school and 
places it where it usually more rightfully 
belongs—in the home and the community. 

The experience of bringing his problem to 
a social agency exposes the pupil, usually for 
the first time, to a “ helping ” resource out- 
side his home and school. Learning to use 
the services offered him not only by the 
family agency but also by other community 
agencies to which the social worker intro- 
duces him, should be of great value to him 
all through life. This knowledge of how and 
where to seek help with personal problems 
may well be brought to the attention of more 
of our adolescents through the medium of the 
school. 

To parents, the family social worker is 
able to offer help in handling the child’s 
school problem and help with their own per- 
sonal problems. Usually when the school 
calls parents in, it is to inform them about 
their child’s behavior which has met with 
the school’s disapproval. The teacher awaits 
an expression of opinion from the parents, 
as well as some indication of action to be 


taken in order to correct the situation. As 


frequently as not, however, the parents ac- 
cept the report calmly and then project 
responsibility for treatment back upon the 
teacher. “I know he’s impudent and lazy. 
He’s the same way at home. But I can’t do 
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anything with him. You tell me how to 
handle him. I'll do anything you say.” Or, 
“ You're a child specialist—surely you must 
know something about children’s stealing. I 
don’t mind admitting he’s entirely beyond 
my control.” 

In instances like these, the teachers usually 
feel handicapped in meeting the parents’ 
challenge both because of a lack of time and 
because of a lack of experience in dealing 
with problem behavior. This is where the 
social worker can easily be brought in. She 
offers the parents the opportunity of study- 
ing the problem as objectively as possible, 
getting down to the basic roots of the diffi- 
culty and then working through a plan of 
treatment. Also, within the agency setting 
the parents are encouraged to find their own 
goals which may be much broader than those 
which they establish within the school set- 
ting. There, the chief concern centers 
around reinstating the child in school on a 
satisfactory basis, having him continue his 
school work without causing further anxiety 
to the teacher. In the agency setting, the 
focus of concern is the total pupil without 
any predetermined emphasis upon a specific 
phase of his adjustment. 


Before the pupil’s school problem can be 
handled effectively with the parents, it is 
necessary for the social worker to help the 
parents explore their own feelings about 
school in general, about teachers in particu- 
lar. All too often these feelings, on an un- 
conscious level, will block any honest attempt 
to understand and do something about cor- 
recting their child’s behavior. Parents with 
unhappy school experiences will have deeply 
rooted resentments against teachers and will 
seek retribution by frustrating them, even 
though this frustration takes the form of 
encouraging their own child’s rebellion in 
the classroom. Other parents, whose school 
experiences were happy, have a tendency to 
identify with the teachers and center all 
blame upon the child for the trouble he is 
causing. As one mother recently told me, 
“Fred’s teachers say his conduct is so bad 
that he is going to be expelled. I believe 
every word of it because all his teachers are 
darlings.” Poor Fred, about to be sacrificed 
on the altar of a mother’s implicit confidence 
in the teachers’ judgment. It is important, 
therefore, that both parents and worker have 
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some appreciation of the dynamics of the 
parents’ early educational experiences before 
they approach the problem of tackling the 
child’s classroom behavior. 

As the parents relate themselves to the 
social worker, they are able to express their 
anxieties regarding their own personal diffi- 
culties. Frequently they see these as lying 
at the basis of the child’s problem and so 
they themselves shift the focus of treatment. 
These problems might be just as broad in 
scope as those presented by any other type 
of client, ranging all the way from a simple 
need for relief to a complicated marital situ- 
ation. The parents are relieved to find the 
social worker ready to accept and offer help 
regardless of the type of difficulty they bring 
to her. It is through her skill that these 
other problems are later related back to the 
child and his adjustment in school. 

Finally, the teachers. With them, as we 
indicated previously, our relationship should 
be a sharing one, rather than one of all con- 
tribution on our part. Both professions in- 
terested in the same ultimate goal—the total 
adjustment of young people—are constantly 
striving toward a new means of achieving 
this goal. The progress made by each group 
should be shared with the other for what it 
is worth. Teachers have a thorough knowl- 
edge of child development in all its normal 
manifestations and far excel us in this 
regard. (We work almost exclusively with 
those who tend to deviate in one phase of 
adjustment or another and sometimes I won- 
der if there is not a tendency to permit our 
criteria of the normal to become clouded by 
our daily experiences.) They can individ- 
ualize each child’s behavior against the back- 
ground of a group of thirty-five or forty and 
are sensitive to the personality differences 
displayed by each. Relationship constitutes 
the very core of the educating process. 
Teachers are skilled in developing a relation- 
ship with each individual pupil in the class 
through their group activities. The relation- 
ship becomes a natural, easy development out 
of the teacher’s thorough understanding of 
the child. There is nothing formal or stilted 
about it. 

In the classroom and on the playground, 
teachers get the backwash of the social prob- 
lems that are our concern. An observant, 
understanding teacher can tell us better than 
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any other person, perhaps, the effect upon the 
family group of the mother’s employment, 
the father’s losing interest in the home, the 
delinquent behavior of the oldest son. The 
classroom is a laboratory wherein the child 
acts out the pressures, the tensions, and the 
deprivations within the home. 

Social workers have a firsthand knowledge 
of community life which they can pass along 
to the school. They acquire this through 
their daily relations with a cross section of 
the families in the community, observing as 
they go along the cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic standards manifesting themselves 
through family life. 

The social worker’s most practical value 
to the school is probably her being available 
for consultation on behavior problems, either 
generic or specific, as they occur within the 
school setting. In these conferences we 
should be able to contribute some of our 
skills in diagnosis and treatment. In the 
diagnostic examination of a problem, for 
instance, we should emphasize the dynamic 
relationships within the family group, the 
importance of the child’s early experiences, 
and of the various community pressures 
which may be operating upon him. Keeping 
in mind the multiple causation of behavior, 
we can help the school locate the main roots 
of each problem, tangled as they are. 

In planning treatment, we are able to sug- 
gest the drawing in of various community 
resources whose services might be co-ordi- 
nated to advantage in a particular situation. 
If it seems best for treatment to be confined 
to resources within the school itself, we may 
help the school periodically to evaluate the 
progress of treatment in terms of the diagnos- 
tic changes observed within the constellation 
of the problem. In connection with this, there 


Readers’ 


To THE Epitor: 

As former social worker now in the service, I 
found the article by Miss Frieda Romalis in the 
October issue of THe FAmMILy very interesting. 
[See “The Impact of the War on Family Life, 
Part I, Reactions to Change and Crises.”] I wish 
I had the opportunity and time to write up some 
of the situations that corroborate many of the 


may be occasion to help the individual teacher 
or teachers responsible for the treatment to 
handle the anxieties that often result when 
the problem seems just as bad as or worse 
than it was when treatment was initiated. 

Our skill in interviewing is another poten- 
tial contribution. Our profession has made 
a pretty intensive study of this method of 
developing relationship and surely some of 
the techniques we have perfected in relation 
to it could be shared with the teaching pro- 
fession which, likewise, depends largely upon 
it in contacts with pupils and parents. 

This discussion indicates that further 
development of the relationship between 
teachers and social workers has a good many 
possibilities. To explore these is particu- 
larly challenging in view of the present 
trend to establish in the schools day nur- 
series and recreational programs for the 
children of defense workers. The school, 
once again, is being recognized as the logical 
center of community life. Through these 
activities, the school will become closer than 
ever to the families in its community and 
teachers will be among the first to become 
aware of the new problems that families will 
develop in connection with war activities. 
Thus, potentially, the value of the school as 
a source of referral to social agencies will be 
greatly increased. It is more important than 
ever, therefore, at this time, for social 
workers to devise the best possible ways and 
means of making their services available to 
the schools. This will demand our finest 
interpretative skills. It will be well worth 
whatever effort we put into it so long as it 
increases our general effectiveness and 
brings us closer to the community we are 
committed to serve. 


Forum 


points brought out in this article. However, I do 
wish to question one incidental conclusion on page 
222, paragraph beginning at the bottom of the first 
column. 

Personally, I don’t believe that the two weeks’ 
furlough now granted to inductees is of sufficient 
value to take the place of a good program of psy- 
chological preparation sponsored by progressive 
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and alert social agencies. Such a program could 
prepare the soldier both practically and psychologi- 
cally by acquainting him and his family with some 
of the general situations that lie ahead. 

Much can be done by civilian agencies in the 
direction of training the soldier before he arrives 


in the military camp, and I’m not referring to 
patriotic meetings. I have reference to a profes- 
sional social work job. 


Ratpu I. GoLpMAN 
304th Infantry, Ft. G. G. Meade, Md. 


In Times Like These... 


Day care for the children whose mothers are 
now entering war industries is being demanded in 
every corner of the country. Innumerable local 
committees are studying the problem. One ques- 
tion about which there seems to be difference of 
opinion is that of counseling. Is it necessary to 
set up a counseling service for these mothers? If 
it is necessary under what auspices should the serv- 
ice be offered? We hope to bring you full length 
articles on this and related questions in the near 
future. The following brief material reports the 
thinking of staff members of the Family Consulta- 
tion Bureau of Detroit, Michigan. Miss Wood- 
man’s paper was given at a one-day institute held 
on this subject in Detroit. Miss Forncrook pre- 
sents a set of principles worked out by her agency 
and tells something of the background of the 
problem. 


To Work or Not to Work 


HE Detroit Consultation Bureau recently 

developed ten points of philosophy about 
working mothers. These grew out of pres- 
sure, challenge, and criticism. Detroit’s 
need of industrial workers is so great and its 
housing situation so critical that publicity 
has emphasized preference for women 
workers rather than newcomers. Industry 
continues to employ newcomers, however, 
and the acute need of women workers—esti- 
mated from 80,000 to 180,000—has been set 
always for the future, perhaps in two or six 
months, 

Planning committees have centered their 
attention almost entirely upon the develop- 
ment of day care for children. As there 
have so far not been jobs for all women who 
applied and as some nurseries last July 
could not open because of insufficient re- 
quests for service, there has been constant 
confusion in the picture. 

The Consultation Bureau has entrée to 
practically all social problems of Detroit as 
part of its organization is an Information 
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Desk which serves the Community Fund 
Building and is widely used by the com- 
munity. Publicity about the need of women 
workers was followed immediately by calls 
to us regarding the facilities for placement 
of children. One of our supervisors asked 
if she might interview a few of these women 
as she thought there was more behind the 
request than appeared on the surface. These 
interviews showed no patriotic reason for a 
decision to work. They demonstrated the 
same problems that family agencies have 
always met, though the problems were 
accentuated by war. Women wanted to 
work because at last they had an opportunity 
for economic independence and could leave 
their husbands; or because if both the father 
and mother worked they could pay back 
debts, buy a farm, or buy a home in De- 
troit; or because the husband was ill and 
the only way out seemed to the mother to 
be work in spite of her fear of the results 
both to her husband and the children. Some 
women seemed to feel little responsibility for 
their children and gave such explanations 
as, “I’m not a mother person. I’ve always 
traveled with my husband. A wife’s place 
is with her husband. I’ve always provided 
a nurse or maid for my children (ages six 
months, two years, and four years) but now 
I can’t find anyone.” Or, “ My cousin and 
I have decided it would be such fun to work 
together if we could place our children.” 

We were asked to use our Information 
Desk as the central source of information 
about day nurseries, but we had come to the 
conclusion that there was need of counseling 
and that the Information Desk could not 
give an adequate service. This more thor- 
ough process was thought by some to be 
impractical, to involve a slowing-up of the 
process of getting women to work, and to 
show lack of appreciation of the need for 
speed in the war crisis. 
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This threw us into some confusion, as we 
had strong convictions that the most impor- 
tant thing in the world is winning the war. 
We debated, “Are we impractical?” “ Do 
social workers think in a vacuum?” “Are we 
so unrealistic that we cannot meet acute 
demands promptly?” We began to read 
whatever we could find and were particu- 
larly grateful to the publications of the 
Children’s Bureau in that they gave us assur- 
ance that we were sound in trying to safe- 
guard as far as possible the well-being of 
family life. 

We suggested that the Consultation Bu- 
reau be one of the counseling agencies, but 
that other agencies be selected in various 
districts so that mothers could talk with 
someone in their vicinity. Twenty such 
agencies were chosen from Metropolitan 
Detroit and its suburbs. 

During this process we were asked to pre- 
pare a brief statement of the things a mother 
might consider in deciding to work and in 
placing her children. It was suggested that 
we put this “in the form of about ten 
points.” <A staff committee worked on this 
and our consultant psychiatrist was most 
helpful. The following guiding principles 
were formulated: 


1. The supreme duty of a mother is to work in 
war production when the need of her work is 
urgent and a necessity toward winning the war. 

2. Urgency and necessity for mothers to leave 
children for work are proven only when all unem- 
ployed employables have been absorbed from the 
following male groups: 

a. 4F and 1B classifications 

b. Negroes 

c. Friendly aliens 

d. Relief and WPA clients 

e. Men rejected by selective service because of 

age 

3. Following the precedent set by selective serv- 
ice in deferring men with families and drawing 
first on single men, it is logical to absorb into 
industry childless women before mothers are called. 

4. As selective service, to obtain capable men in 
the armed forces, has set standards of physical and 
mental health and of intellectual capacity, so it is 
equaMy important to have women in industry who 
will be efficient workers and not impair production 
by illness, by fatigue, by distraction with family 
troubles, and by psychological incapacity for in- 
dustrial production. 

5. Preferred group of working mothers: 

a. Those with no children under 3 (only then do 


children begin to fit into social groups; before 

age of 3 they are dependent and needs for 

mothers are too great). 

b. Mothers whose children are older and have 

demonstrated ability to function well in absence 

of mother. 

c. Those who have a work history; who under- 

stand the contingencies of work, such as fatigue 

incidental to factory work combined with a 

second job of caring for family. 

6. Non-preferred group of working mothers: 

a. With children under 3 

b. With a number of immature, dependent 

children 

c. Illiterate, little intellectual capacity 

d. Where the father of the children is in service, 

or working nights or such hours that the home 

is already practically deprived of one parent. 

7. Mothers need to consider whether employ- 
ment is their best contribution to the war effort. 

8. It is important that the father and the children 
participate in the decision; that children are not 
thrown into anxiety by the sudden absence of the 
mother and sudden placement in a new and un- 
familiar group; that fathers, particularly in the 
armed services, do not have additional worry about 
their families at home. 

9. To conserve all possible ties in family life, 
care should be taken not to separate children 
according to age when there are close relationships 
and dependency upon one another. 

10. Effort should be made to obtain from the 
proper government agency a system of drafting 
women for essential work according to definite 
classifications as in the selective service. 


These points were not used by the com- 
mittee which requested them and were not 
wholly acceptable. However, we presented 
our ten principles to our board, which went 
even further than the staff in insisting that 
there should be some way of defending in- 
dustry from the turnover, disruption, and 
inefficiency which some of these women 
would cause. The board felt that some- 
how—probably through a _ government 
agency—definite classifications should be set 
up and that women should be chosen for 
work according to classifications as in selec- 
tive service; that women planning to place 
children as thoughtlessly as some seem to 
be doing should not be allowed to do so when 
there are still groups of unemployed men not 
absorbed into industry. 

We have stated that the imperative duty 
of mothers is to work when the crisis de- 
mands it. We appreciate that in countries 
such as Russia there can be little protection 
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of family life, and even children must share 
war duties. Our viewpoint is that until such 
a crisis arises family life must be disturbed 
as little as possible. We believe there is 
precedent for this in the selective service 
practice of safeguarding married men who 
have children in so far as possible. The 
present unthoughtful process of encouraging 
women to work disrupts family life, pro- 
duces delinquencies, permanent family dis- 
unity, fatigue, worries, and consequent 
inefficiency in production. Unless thought is 
taken, the social services will have to meet 
the results of these family break-downs and 
industry the results of inefficiency. Social 
work in the United States has had a longer 
time to prepare for war service than England 
had. Why has it been so un-vocal in relat- 
ing its experience to present planning for the 
employment of mothers? 
Etva ForNCROOK 





NTIL the demand for working mothers 
in war industries becomes more acute, 
will not many mothers be able to consider 
carefully the advisability or inadvisability of 
going to work? There will be mothers with 
special aptitutes, skills, or experience whose 
contribution to the war effort is imperative, 
but with the exception of this group, cannot 
many mothers feel that their function in the 
home is still an adequate contribution to the 
home front? Many women are anxious and 
upset over family problems and dislocations ; 
many are confused as to how they can make 
their greatest contributions to the war effort, 
or undecided as to whether employment will 
help to solve their problems. We are being 
asked to help these mothers consider what 
employment may mean to them as individ- 
uals and to the members of their families 
and to help them plan for the best possible 
care to meet the needs of their children. 

In helping a mother come to such a de- 
cision, a number of questions must be con- 
sidered. Does industry need this particular 
mother? Do her physical endurance and 
emotional stability permit her employment? 
Will she be able to stand the additional re- 
sponsibilities of a job? Will her earnings 
offer reasonable financial security? Have 
the father and children participated in the 
decision? Can adequate plans be made for 
the children? These are obvious questions. 
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What are some of the other, more subtle 
factors, of which we must be aware? 

Mrs. A had been having marital difficulties 
for some time and her ability to secure em- 
ployment prompted her to separate from her 
husband. Now 18-month-old Bobby needs 
care. Mr. and Mrs. B and their 20-month- 
old baby came to Detroit from Tennessee. 
Within two days, Mr. B found a job and 
now Mrs. B wants the name of a nursery so 
she too can go to work. They want to return 
to Tennessee after the war and buy a farm. 
Mr. and Mrs. C, 19 and 18 years respec- 
tively, had been divorced for several months. 
Mrs. C had just secured a job and wanted 
a plan for her 9-month-old baby. Mrs. D, 
mother of four children, the oldest 9 years 
of age, wanted help in securing a house- 
keeper. Mr. D earns $40 a week but they 
have many debts which Mrs. D wanted to 
help pay. 

These particular situations do not differ 
from the types of requests social agencies 
have always received, but the number of 
these requests has increased. In addition to 
and in conjunction with these problems, 
however, will soon be added those arising 
from the more direct effects of the war situ- 
ation. Mothers may have to face the pain 
of separation and possible loss of their hus- 
bands at a time when they are also having 
to lower their standards of living and take 
over new responsibilities. Many of these 
mothers will become so anxious that their 
energies will become dissipated. Many will 
attempt to make plans which in the long run 
may be harmful to both themselves and their 
children. 

How can we help these mothers? What 
kinds of skills will we have to employ? I 
think that we must keep in mind that we 
may see these mothers only once, that often 
we will not have a second opportunity to be 
of help to them. I have chosen one inter- 
view to describe in some detail because it 
points out so clearly many of the factors 
which will be present in all of our counseling 
interviews. 

Mrs. G requested information regarding 
nursery school for her two children, three 
and four years of age. She was sturdy, 
rather plain, friendly though reserved, and 
motherly in her manner. It was the worker’s 
impression that she had not expected to talk 
over this matter, but had simply wanted the 
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addresses of the nursery schools. The two 
children were attractive and healthy looking. 
Toward the end of the interview they joined 
their mother, who handled them in a warm, 
firm manner. They were very responsive to 
her instructions. 


The worker began by telling her about the 
nursery school closest to her home. When the 
hours of care for children, 9:30 to 3:00, were 
mentioned, she looked troubled, but made no com- 
ment until asked if this arrangement would not be 
what she wanted. Then she began to talk about 
her situation and it was learned that she was 
planning to go to work because her husband was 
ill and she had hoped that a nursery school could 
take care of the children from early in the morn- 
ing until she returned at night. Mr. G was in need 
of an operation, had been given a three-month 
leave of absence from his job, and, in accordance 
with the doctor’s advice, was resting with relatives 
in Illinois. They had not been able to afford this 
operation but had recently acquired hospitalization 
insurance and hoped they could use this. Mr. G 
had been working hard in a defense plant, was 
advanced rapidly because of his interest in the 
work and his study during his off hours. Mrs. G 
described him as a very conscientious person who 
had tried very hard on this job because he had 
been out of work for some time and was eager to 
succeed. They had planned very carefully, selling 
their car so that Mrs. G would have money 
enough for herself and the children until she could 
make further arrangements. She had some other 
things she could sell and provide for living ex- 
penses for a while longer but she hated to part 
with them. One article was a radio, a rather 
expensive one, which Mr. G bought her for their 
anniversary after he found this job. 

The worker said that it sounded as though 
Mrs. G might not be quite certain that she wanted 
to work now. She said she had thought of work- 
ing only as a last resort. Actually, her husband 
did not want her to work and she was not certain 
that it would be the best thing for the children. 
Her husband was rather proud of the children’s 
development, their good health, and so on. She 
had made a great effort to give them good care. 
She felt quite sure that her children would get 
along in a nursery school, since they always 
played with the neighbor’s children, enjoyed it a 
good deal, and got along nicely. However, she 
knew of no arrangements she could make for 
someone to look after them after nursery school 
hours and before she got home at night. Her 
mother was taking care of her father, an invalid, 
and in addition had assumed responsibility for one 
of Mrs. G’s sister’s children, since this child’s 
parents were separated. 
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She had considered the possibility of employing 
a housekeeper but knew of the difficulty in secur- 
ing help of this sort at this time. Also, she knew 
this plan would be expensive since she would want 
a reliable person. She had also considered the 
possibility of trying to find a home where the 
children would be cared for during the day and 
where she could be with them at night. That 
would mean breaking up her own home, which she 
did not want to do. She would not want to con- 
sider any plan of placing the children away from 
her and knew that her husband would not approve 
of such a plan. 

She thought she might be able to get a part-time 
job. She was interested in working only to keep 
things going until her husband got back. Perhaps 
part-time work would make it possible for her to 
be with the children after nursery school hours. 
The worker commented on the fact that Mrs. G 
seemed to have considered every possible plan and 
that, from what she said, she seemed to want to 
continue to be with the children, keep her home 
together, and give them the best possible care. 
She nodded in agreement and the worker then 
asked what she would think of asking for tem- 
porary assistance from the Department of Public 
Welfare until her husband was well enough to 
work again. She was thoughtful for a few 
moments, then said with a laugh that they had 
received help from the D.P.W. when Mr. G was 
not working and that, when he did get a job, they 
were so happy that they thought that they would 
never want assistance of that kind again. The 
worker said she could understand how she would 
feel about that and rather thoughtfully Mrs. G 
went on to say that perhaps circumstances were 
different now. Perhaps they could help her until 
his return. It was agreed that it would be differ- 
ent at this time, that she knew she would not have 
to take help for more than a few months. Possible 
resources for Mr. G’s care were also suggested. 
At the end of the interview, she thanked us for 
talking things over with her, said she had a good 
deal to think over now and would want to write 
her husband about the various suggestions that 
had come out of this interview. 


We are finding that many women, such 
as Mrs. G, are unaware of the many factors 
involved not only in the solution of their 
total problem, but also in making satisfac- 
tory plans for the care of their children. 
They are apt to think that securing the name 
of a nursery is all that is needed. While this 
may sometimes be the case, there are many 
situations in which the problem is far more 
complicated. Mrs. G was faced with several 
problems. Mr. G was not only ill but was 


out of the home. For the first time she was 
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having to assume almost complete responsi- 
bility for making plans for the support of 
herself and her children. She would again 
have to reduce a standard of living they had 
worked hard to attain. She seemed happy 
and well equipped for her role as a mother, 
was reluctant to give up this job, or provide 
an inferior substitute. We know that chil- 
dren react to the loss of one parent, even 
when the loss is temporary. We also know 
that with one parent out of the home, the 
loss of the other for even part of the day 
can create additional insecurity in both the 
children and the parent. Mrs. G was well 
aware of the economic factors in her situ- 
ation and described them clearly, but, as is 
so often the case, while she felt the emotional 
factors, she was unable to bring them into 
her conscious planning. 

What was done to help Mrs. G in this one 
interview? In the first place, the social 
worker had an opportunity to observe Mrs. 
G with her children, thus gaining a general 
impression of the family relationships and 
the health and behavior of each. With the 
knowledge that Mrs. G had requested the 
name of a nursery and the impression that 
Mrs. G had expected only this, the worker 
began the interview by giving the informa- 
tion requested and then used Mrs. G’s reac- 
tion to this information as a springboard for 
a discussion of the more involved family 
situation. The worker noted Mrs. G’s 
troubled expression and explored a little 
further to see if nursery care was really what 
she wanted. In the end, without any giving 
of advice, Mrs. G realized what she had 
originally requested was not the answer to 
her problem. The worker then was able to 
help Mrs. G work cut a plan that met both 
her economic and emotional needs. I think 
we can also say that the worker’s acceptance 
of Mrs. G’s desire to remain at home with 
the children gave her the security to proceed 
with such a plan. 

Perhaps we can contemplate what might 
have happened had Mrs. G placed her chil- 
dren in a nursery and accepted employment. 
She would probably soon have become 
anxious, worried, and resentful. Would not 
this, in turn, have affected her efficiency on 
her job? This is undoubtedly an important 
possibility for us to consider as we know 
that home worries often cause fatigue, in- 
efficiency, accidents. Furthermore, it is very 
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likely that Mrs. G would not have told her 
employer that she planned to work for only 
a short time. Consequently, valuable time 
and money might have been spent in break- 
ing her into a job only to have her give it 
up just as she reached real productivity. 

But you are thinking, “ We will soon need 
women workers; where are they to come 
from if we encourage all women with chil- 
dren to stay at home?” The answer, of 
course, is that it was only because of a par- 
ticular combination of a variety of factors 
that work was not best for Mrs. G. Change 
one of them and she might well feel that 
industrial work was the solution to her 
problem. Suppose her husband had been in 
the army instead of away because of a tem- 
porary illness? Then the balance might 
easily have tipped in favor of employment. 
Suppose Mrs. G had possessed some vital 
skill especially needed in a war plant? This 
too might have been reason for a different 
plan. 

The next person coming to the worker’s 
desk may be a completely different type of 
person. For her, motherhood may be a 
heavy burden. She may be inconsistent in 
the handling of her children, with the result 
that they show faulty habit training, or tem- 
per tantrums, or extreme rivalry. Perhaps 
this woman will actually be a better mother 
if she is employed. She may be able to give 
more affection to her children because her 
other emotional needs will be met. Her 
children may be better off with nursery 
school training. Yet this second woman, 
just because she is not greatly devoted to her 
children, may be the very one who cannot 
let herself go ahead with nursery school 
plans. Guilt over her rejection of the chil- 
dren may prevent her from carrying out a 
plan that would not only increase her own 
happiness but also help her children and 
make a contribution to the war effort. This 
mother also needs counseling service. 

The job of the counselor then is not just 
that of giving factual information but also to 
help mothers planning to seek employment 
to think through the implications of this step 
and to be sure that this plan is in reality a 
good one for them. Every mother does not 
need this help but many do. For these, coun- 
seling service makes a contribution to the 
children, to the parents and to the nation. 

VIRGINIA WooDMAN 
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Editorial Notes 


The New Editorial Advisory 
Committee 


OUR editor takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the appointment of the new member- 
ship of the Editorial Advisory Committee: 


Dorothy L. Book, Boston College School of Social 
Work, Boston, Mass. 

Ruth F. Brenner, Free Synagogue Child Adoption 
Committee, New York, N. Y. 

Eleanor E. Cockerill, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

David Dressler, New York State Division of 
Parole, Albany, N. Y. 

Hazel A. Fredericksen, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Annette Garrett, Smith College School of Social 
Work, Northampton, Mass. 

Cathryn S. Guyler, National Association of Day 
Nurseries, New York, N. Y. 

Constance Hastings, Social Security Board, New 
York, N. Y. 

Elizabeth H. Holmes, Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass. 

Dorothy Hutchinson, New York School of Social 
Work, New York, N. Y. 

Prudence Kwiecien, Girls’ 
Ohio. 

Catherine M. Manning, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Rochester, N. Y 

Virginia P. Robinson, Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alice D. Taggart, Community Service Society, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bessie E. Trout, Bureau of Child Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany, N. Y. 


Bureau, Cleveland, 


The Editorial Advisory Committee was 
first appointed in March, 1940. In its 
slightly less than three years of service the 
committee has more than justified the fond- 
est hopes of its sponsors. When Tuk 
FAMILY adopted the subtitle Journal of 
Social Case Work and thus gave official 
recognition to the broadening of its scope to 
cover the whole range of social case work, 
it was felt that the general guidance of policy 
provided by the publishing organization, the 
Family Welfare Association of America, was 
not sufficient to ensure the breadth of point 
of view needed. It was therefore decided to 
appoint a committee of members chosen 
because of their “competence and generic 
point of view, breadth of knowledge of their 
field, and interest and capacity for editorial 
discussions of case work literature.” 

As its name indicates it is the function of 
the committee to serve in an advisory and 
consultative capacity to the editor who her- 


self carries the actual and direct responsi- 
bility for the choice of articles to be pub- 
lished and the many other decisions to be 
made in the course of editing the journal. 
There are numerous areas in which the ad- 
vice of the committee has proven extremely 
valuable. Each year it has discussed the 
general needs and trends of the case work 
field, and made specific suggestions of topics 
on which to seek articles and of case workers 
who are especially well equipped to write on 
these topics. Each department of the jour- 
nal has been studied and criticized with re- 
sultant changes. The editor has been given 
great assistance in formulating general poli- 
cies and in setting up criteria for the accept- 
ance or rejection of manuscripts. The com- 
mittee provides a channel for the expression 
of both suggestions and criticism by sub- 
scribers. It assists in promotion plans. 
Last but not least, it is an extremely valuable 
source of individual consultation on the 
merits of manuscripts upon which the editor 
feels the need of advice. 

While part of the work of the committee 
can be carried on by correspondence, it is by 
group discussion that the most fruitful re- 
sults have been obtained. During the first 
year, when the editor reviewed all depart- 
ments of the journal, meetings were held 
almost every month. It is now possible to 
cover the most important matters in three or 
four meetings a year if there is assurance 
of fairly complete attendance at each meet- 
ing. It has been a source of pleasure to the 
editor and to the committee itself that it 
has been possible to secure such consistently 
full attendance at meetings. Because of this 
aspect of the committee’s work it has been 
customary to choose members who live 
within reasonable traveling distance of New 
York. 


This, of course, is a real handicap in 
securing the advice of people who are 
familiar with all parts of the country. While 
the committee is not in any sense charged 
with the responsibility of “ representing” 
either parts of the country, or fields of work 
for that matter, we do very decidedly want 
the advantage of the opinion of people who 
are familiar by experience not only with 
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different fields of work but also with thought 
and conditions of work throughout the 
country. We certainly want to avoid the 
danger of reflecting only the Atlantic sea- 
board. With this in mind the editor has 
always chosen a _ widely representative 
group of advisors as far as types of experi- 
ence is concerned and in so far as possible 
people who also know different parts of the 
country. 

There has been no previous attempt to 
analyze the past experience of the committee 
to see in how far this end had actually been 
achieved. We have just finished collecting 
this information and thought that our 
readers might like to know the results. In- 
terestingly enough, there is not a single 
member of the committee whose experience 
has been limited to one type of agency and 
all but one have worked in several different 
cities. What a migratory group we social 
workers are! The first question that comes 
to mind is perhaps that of public and private 
fields: Is the committee familiar with both 
of these? The answer is decidedly “ yes.” 
Thirteen of our members have worked in 
the private field and twelve of them in some 
type of social work under public auspices. 
Eight of these twelve have worked in some 
form of public assistance agency while the 
rest have been court officers or visiting 
teachers. 

Since the family and child welfare fields 
represent another broad classification of 
social workers we might look at this next. 
Ten members have had experience in the 
field of child welfare; nine have been in 
family case work. 

We seem to like teachers of social work 
on our advisory committee. In all there are 
nine people who are either teaching in 


schools of social work at the present time or 
have done so in the past. This represents 
contact in all with eight different schools of 
social work. Most of our members are 
graduates of some of these same schools. 
Two additional schools have been attended 
by committee members making a total of ten 
different schools of social work with which 
the membership is familiar either through 
attendance or teaching. 

To complete our roll of fields represented 
we should perhaps list all the different types 
of work with which the committee is familiar 
by virtue of actual practice. They are: 
public and private child welfare, public and 
private family work, the field of delin- 
quency, mental hygiene, visiting teaching, 
group work, medical social work, and child 
guidance. 

One point remains to be considered: How 
familiar is the committee with different parts 
of the country? Here is the list of places in 
which our members have worked: Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. All 
but two have worked at one time or another 
in the Middle Atlantic states, five have 
worked in the South, five in the West, five 
in New England and five in the Middle 
West. 

While there are gaps—after all there are 
only fifteen members—the readers of THE 
FaAMILy certainly have reason to feel confi- 
dence in the breadth of point of view of their 
Editorial Advisory Committee. In their 
wide experience in many fields of case work 
and in different parts of the country, this 
group brings excellent equipment to its 
advisory task. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ND Keep Your Powper Dry: Margaret Mead. 
274 pp., 1942. William Morrow and Co., 
New York, or Tue Famtiry, $2.50. 


Margaret Mead’s way of studying cultures has 
always been particularly congenial to case workers 
because it is so like our own way of studying indi- 
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viduals. She wants to understand, not to condemn; 
she wants to see the picture entire with all its 
inter-related parts as they combine to bring about 
the living whole. 

Miss Mead now brings this same approach to an 
understanding of our own country and to the im- 
plications of our national characteristics for the 
conduct and outcome of the war. Case workers 
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are wary of generalizations like “national char- 
acteristics.” So is Miss Mead. She too knows the 
infinite variation of individual personality. But 
when you read her book you will be startled to 
recognize how strong are the common character- 
istics of our people. You will find challenging 
some of her proposals for an American way—per- 
haps even an American case worker’s way—of 
going about winning the war and the peace. You 
cannot possibly read the book without being stimu- 
lated to deeper thinking about the significance of 
our general American characteristics for case work 
with Americans. 


ELIEF Practice 1x A FaAmiry AGENCY: 
Cora Kasius, Editor. 121 pp., 1942. Family 
Welfare Association of America, New York, 

or THE Famity, $1.50. 


This is a much needed book. It is needed be- 
cause the principles and practical suggestions it 
contains are pertinent to any case worker prac- 
ticing under either public or private auspices who 
deals with economic problems. It restores “ relief 
giving” to its rightful position in relation to the 
individual and to the practice of case work. In 
recent years this position has been dangerously 
jeopardized: on the one hand public agencies have 
too often allowed consideration of the personal 
values in financial planning to become incidental to 
rigid budgets and arbitrary policies; on the other 
hand, private agencies have too often permitted an 
over-emphasis on emotional factors to relegate 
relief giving to a subordinate status. It is un- 
worthy of the past of family case work experience 
that growing understanding of causative factors 
underlying human need and advance in methods of 
meeting these needs should tend to separate essen- 
tial areas in the life of an individual or deal with 
some to the exclusion of others. 

The private family agency handles a_ wide 
variety of problems necessitating the use of diverse 
forms of relief giving. This diversity has made 
possible in these studies an analysis of relief prac- 
tices running the gamut from relief giving in 
situations relatively uncomplicated by personal fac- 
tors to situations in which emotional involvements 
impede practical planning. The findings are there- 
fore of wide applicability and an addition to the 
recent literature on the subject of relief adminis- 
tration which has been geared to a specific setting. 
In two other fundamental ways the professional 
criteria emerging from these studies augment our 
case work practice in this area. First, they revive 
and enrich practical considerations that deserve to 
be re-emphasized, such as the meaning of work, 
budget planning and management, and _ supple- 
mentation of income. The scholarly study of 
indebtedness goes beyond individual factors to 
broader social and economic aspects. The selec- 


tion of such topics for exploration is particularly 
timely when overnight we have had to reorient 
ourselves from an unemployed to an employed and 
wage earning clientele. Second, the increased 
understanding of emotional dynamics, learned from 
the psychoanalytic discipline, which has so greatly 
clarified and made more effective our case work 
treatment methods, is applied throughout. Thereby 
relief practices are brought into focus for the same 
kind of modifications of traditional procedures as 
has been going on in the other aspects of case work. 


The book consists of studies undertaken by the 
district staffs of the New York Community Service 
Society. Although it is stated in the introduction 
that the method was not conceived as formal re- 
search, the content speaks for seriousness of pur- 
pose and effort. The source material is a thorough 
analysis of current relief practices around selected 
topics. Analysis of practice is the most meaningful 
laboratory device for research in case work, but it 
is rare to find this method reinforced by careful 
theoretical preparation in the subject to be explored 
and by painstaking effort to arrive at professional 
criteria. Too often case material is left to carry 
the weight of its implications by inference. It is 
natural that a book that combines a series of 
studies presented by a variety of authors makes 
for some inequality and lack in sequence and unity. 
In this case, however, the theme lends itself to 
treatment by this method and _ continuity is 
achieved to a_ satisfactory degree because the 
separate papers are all based on sound principles 
of relief administration and on well integrated 
knowledge and tested experience in case work 
practice. While there is some good clarification 
of the division of agency responsibilities between 
public and private fields, it is heartening to see a 
flexible point of view which stresses throughout 
the conviction that “a sound program of social 
planning implies the responsibility of both public 
and private agencies to recognize existing gaps in 
resources and to utilize their combined strength to 
work for appropriate extensions of services and 
financial support. Without an acceptance of a joint 
responsibility for the basic welfare of the com- 
munity, there is a danger that each agency may 
set too arbitrary limits to its services and fail to 
work for a broader base of community welfare.” 

The study dealing with “ The Place of Relief in 
the Treatment of Dependency,” presented by 
Lucille Austin, gives a clear exposition of the 
psychological concepts of a phenomenon in relief 
giving that has been baffling and cloaked with fear 
and discouragement. This material stresses the 
role played by the ego in resorting to protective 
defenses against anxiety arising from real and 
internal pressures and points up especially the need 
to evaluate the strengths in the ego structure. This 
understanding is essential in order to comprehend 
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the relation between economic and emotional de- 
pendency whether we are working with a well 
integrated personality or with varying degrees of 
neurotic and psychotic disturbances. Diagnostic 
criteria that recognize reality factors, emphasize 
a search for strengths, and estimate emotional en- 
durance lead to challenging possibilities in treat- 
ment. Mrs. Austin reviews the practical resources 
and measures at our disposal in relief giving and 
the use of the client-worker relationship in a way 
that brings new significance to what case work 
can achieve in allaying fears and releasing per- 
sonal capacities to the end that the individual can 
function better in the handling of his own reality 
problems. 

These studies should appeal to a wide audience 
of professional case workers because of their prac- 
tical nature and because of their achievement in 
integrating the advances in case work diagnosis 
and treatment with relief practices. Relief Prac- 
tice in a Family Agency is a “ must” for students 
and teachers in class and field. It is an exceedingly 
well-done and concise review of relief practices, 
useful for the orientation of the initiate as well as 
for giving perspective to the experienced worker. 


FLorence R. Day 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University 


HE Fiextp or Soctat Work: Arthur E. Fink. 
518 pp., 1942. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
or Tue Famtiry. $3.00. 


This is a significant book. It deals with a sub- 
ject on which there has been widespread need for 
reliable and adequate presentation. The author’s 
standards are exacting and his writing is purposeful. 

Mr. Fink, a field supervisor with the Federal 
Security Agency, set out to present “the substance 
of social work philosophy and practice in under- 
standable, non-technical language.” It is important 
to note that this assignment called for a great deal 
more than the usual description of what social 
work is. It required also considerable description 
of the how and why of social work. This in turn 
involved the discerning of common denominators 
and unique features of the various areas of social 
work considered. This was a task calling for 
unusual breadth and clarity of professional under- 
standing and demanding a large measure of cre- 
ative analysis. Also, the author’s desire to write 
with a minimum of technical language added lit- 
erary burdens to the rest. 

These responsibilities were all essential to an 
adequate treatment of the chosen subject, particu- 
larly considering the range of readers for whom 
the book was planned: the college student who is 
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looking toward social work as a career; the begin- 
ning worker, particularly in public welfare, who 
wants perspective on the larger area of social 
work; the lay person who wants to know why he 
should be called upon to support social work; and 
the board member. In the judgment of this 
reviewer Mr. Fink has achieved a very large meas- 
ure of success in fulfilling the objectives which he 
set for himself. 

Except for an initial chapter devoted to the 
development of social work in relation to economic 
and social factors, each of the ten chapters is given 
over to the discussion of a particular area of social 
work practice. These are social case work, as 
illustrated by family welfare, child welfare, child 
guidance, visiting teaching, probation and parole, 
medical social work, public welfare and public 
assistance; social group work; and community 
organization. ‘“ Disproportionate space devoted to 
social case work is not to be taken as indicating 
any relative priority. It so happens that social 
case work was the first to develop its process, that 
its literature is more extensive and explicit, and 
that it occupies a larger number of workers.” 

“Each chapter begins with a short historical 
account of the development of the work, proceeds 
to an analysis of the philosophy and practice, and 
concludes with a discussion of job requirements, 
professional associations, training and trends.” At 
the close of each of these chapters is a case illus- 
tration presented and discussed by a qualified prac- 
titioner in the particular field. Among these con- 
tributors are Lulu M. Scott, Rochester Family 
Society; Mary N. Taylor, Cleveland Humane So- 
ciety; Marion B. Nicholson, Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic; and Clarence King, New York 
School of Social Work. The cases presented are 
well chosen and are given in enough detail to illus- 
trate methods as well as problems dealt with and 
results achieved. 

This book has work to do and every page is 
loaded with content, yet it has a quality of move- 
ment and the reader is always clear as to the rela- 
tionship of the text before his eye to that he has 
already read. Much of this quality is related to 
the author’s unusual appreciation of the principles 
and points of view basic to all of social work. He 
sees this unity clearly enough to present specialized 
practice for what it is, the application of basic 
understanding and skill to practice in a particular 
setting. 

Mr. Fink does an especially creditable job of 
presenting considerable of the method of social 
work briefly and yet escapes the hazard of over- 
simplifying diagnostic thinking and treatment 
method so that they appear to involve nothing more 
than the application of cut and dried techniques. 

The author’s selection of technical terms to be 
used and his handling of issues such as those 
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involved in agency function reflect a more spon- 
taneous familiarity with social work concepts asso- 
ciated with the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work than with the language and concepts char- 
acteristic of other groups in the field. It is heart- 
ening, as an indication of growing unity in social 
work as a profession and as an indication of the 
author’s stature as a professional person, to find 
that his orientation is a point of departure and not 
a fixed bias. 

The book closes with an extended bibliography 
of selected books and articles related to the subject 
matter of each chapter. This material, totaling 
twenty-eight pages, will be helpful to those readers 
wishing to explore some phase of social work fur- 
ther. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
author included so few (only ten) footnotes making 
specific reference to source material or amplifying 
literature. 


Joun A. REIMERS 


School of Social Administration 
Ohio State University 


ROBLEMS or AGENcy ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION: Ora _ Pendleton, Edith 
L. Lauer, Kenneth L. M. Pray. 40 pp., 1941. 

Child Welfare League of America, New York, 
or Tue Famizy. $.30. 


Elizabeth H. Dexter, in her introduction to this 
publication, containing three papers presented at 
the Atlantic City conference, keynotes the theme 
of the papers—the interaction of administrative 
adequacy and case work service. The papers stem 
from the single function agency, the multiple func- 
tion agency, and the field of administration and 
community organization. Miss Pendleton, speak- 
ing from the point of view of the specialized foster 
care agency, challenges us to work out our funda- 
mental philosophy of giving help and our own need 
of control, as basic to any evaluation of existing 
organizations. Her paper develops the philosophy 
of a child placing agency with the application of 
control to agency and process rather than to client. 
The agency is responsible for a careful definition 
of what service it can offer and under what con- 
ditions. The client may come to the agency pre- 
senting a complexity of problems but asking place- 
ment. The agency’s clarity of operation assists 
him tg determine whether it is placement he wants 
to continue to work on. Intrinsic in this is the 
worker’s recognition that his need for placement of 
his child is not his whole problem but that a 
dynamic meeting of one area of his problem will 
result in some reorganization of himself that is 
bound to affect other parts of his life. 


Departmental organization within the agency re- 
flects the philosophy of case work service and 
affords the worker opportunity for the development 
of skill and therefore of richer service to the client. 
The important working between well defined de- 
partments grows out of the worker’s identification 
with the functional whole of the organization. 
Miss Pendleton’s paper is rich in its delineation of 
case work philosophy as it is reflected in agency 
organization. It offers to workers with placement 
responsibility an opportunity to think through the 
significance to parent, child, and agency of each step 
in the placement plan: the use of the temporary 
home, the progression to the permanent home de- 
partment with the change in workers symbolizing 
new development in the placement plan, the demar- 
cation of areas of responsibility in the maze of 
relationships converging on the placed child, the 
question of agency responsibility in work with the 
parent of the placed child, and so on. It requires 
great imagination and skill to develop such clear 
definition—and having it defined, it is essential that 
the same imagination and skill go into the day-by- 
day agency work. There is danger in strong as 
well as in weak framework for the worker who 
uses either to limit her creative understanding of 
the client. 

Miss Lauer’s paper grows out of the throes of 
merger, or rather as she says of three years of 
merging. Hers is an enlivening discussion with 
the pros and cons frankly highlighted. She warns 
against administrative combinations separated from 
knowledge of actual service rendered. She de- 
scribes the environmental conditions conducive to 
this particular merger, the case work goal of con- 
tinuous service to clients and the retardation 
brought about by emphasis on likenesses in philoso- 
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phy to the exclusion of recognition of differences. 
Between family and child placing field there seems 
bound to be at best a kind of armed neutrality— 
based in part at least on the lack of understanding 
of the other’s job and in part on lack of faith. To 
bring both jobs within the scope of one worker 
would seem to obviate the problem. The plan of 
continuous service eliminates departmentalization, 
with the single exception of homefinding which is 
set apart as something of a specialty. Recognizing 
that the job has to be split up somewhere in order 
to be tenable and that any splitting from the ideal 
of continuing service creates a problem, still, when 
the placement function of the agency is dependent 
on the selection of usable foster homes, one won- 
ders if there is not especial difficulty in regarding 
homefinding as a separate entity. What happens 
to the quality of homefinding when it is not sub- 
jected to the continuous testing process that ex- 
perience in placement and supervision gives? And 
what significance does the break in continuity of 
relationship with the foster parent have on his 
usefulness to the child? 


As one reads one is impressed with the necessary 
equipment of the worker in the multiple function 
agency. Here surely she needs more than ordinary 
stability in her knowledge and skill to learn where 
to take hold amidst the bevy of problems the client 
presents. The agency has recognized this and in 
its preparation of the worker for her many-sided 
job offers training and experience in one job at a 
time. One wonders if this does not result in a 
kind of departmentalization along practical lines of 
special skill—a departmentalization based on 
worker development. The early goal of undiffer- 
entiated case load shifts through experience and 
recognition that one worker cannot be all things to 
all clients and all foster parents. The article con- 
tains interesting material on participation by staff 
and board in their mutual responsibility of defining 
their purpose and scope with clarity. The con- 
clusion is that the multiple function agency—like 
the single function agency—in determining its 
structural organization must be guided solely by 
its purpose of providing sound case work service. 

Mr. Pray sees scrutiny of agency organization 
and structure as coming (1) from the practitioner 
group (which is beginning to see the case work 
relationship as a means rather than an end, and ad- 
ministration and case work as an expression of the 
same effort to provide effective service) ; (2) from 
lay support which is measuring relative costs and 
values of the various social services and providing 
therefore a stimulus for us to do the same; and 
(3) from the emergence of the government in 
social work with its universal coverage and uni- 
form application rather than consistent flexibility. 
Service to the client he sees as the sole criterion 
of the efficiency of an organization. Service to the 
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client he sees as dependent on the need of the 
client, the community’s willingness to undertake 
the answer to this need, and the professional re- 
sources of the worker. Not only the case worker 
(or agency) and the client, but also the com- 
munity has a basic stake in the definition of agency 
organization. Along with client and case worker 
the community, too, insists upon clarity of purpose. 
One feels as one reads these three papers as a 
unit that though no single answer is implied to the 
question of multiple or single function agency, one 
is stimulated to new inquiry and examination and 
furthermore is given the tools with which to pro- 
ceed. Clarity of purpose is the foundation upon 
which sound structure is built; the structure itself 
reflects the case work process and philosophy. 


ELIzABETH HARRAL 


Adoption Service Bureau 
Cleveland Humane Society 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Note to Potential Authors 


Announcement of the Case Work Article Con- 
test, with rules and suggestions, appeared in the 
December issue of Tue Famity, page 316. The 
New Year is a good time for beginnings. Why 
not begin work on your article? 
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